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Es T che following performance ſhould, 
by any accident, fall into other hands 
than thoſe for whe#ſe uſe it is peculiarly 
calculated; it is neceſſary to advertiſe in this 
place, that i it is only intended to Furniſh the 
lecturer with a convenient method for dif: 
cuſſing the ſeyeral ſubjects of it in a more 
diffuſe and familiar manner, and by no 
means to be a full and compleat ſet of lec- 


tures, that need no further enlargement. 
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22 whether ſpoken or 
written, is properly termed an Art; 
the rules of it being calculated to direct our 
practice: and it is, without all dif] pute, an 
art of unſpeakable importance to mankinſd 
as beings who, from the commeneemerit c -=——— 
the cloſe of this mortal life, can hardly ſub- "YM 
{iſt but as members of ſome particular com- 
munity, and are, moreover, capable of che 
moſt extenſive ſocial connections. 


GRAMMARs are books that contain the 
rules and precepts of this art: and, not- N 
withſtanding the art of ſpeech is always 
A 2 | learned 
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learned at firſt, and that of ſpeaking any 
particular language may be learned at any 
time of life, as all other arts may be learned, 
by imitation only, without precept; the 
rules of Grammar, when perſons are capa- 


ble of uſing them, do very much facilitate 


the acquiring this art, and are of great uſe 
in order to make a perſon more exactly and 
extenſively acquainted with a language that 
was learned at firſt without their affiſtance. 
Thus the Grammars of the Hebrew, Greek, 


| - Latin, Engli 2 and other tongues contain 


all the rules and precepts neceffary to make 


a perſon underſtand the ſtructure of thoſe 


languages; in order to enable him, either to 
uſe them with accuracy himſelf, or under- 
ſtand another perſon who uſes them. 


All Art is founded on Science, or the 
knowledge of the materials employed in them 
and their fitneſs for the uſes to which they 
FR . | i are 
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are applied. And though many arts were 
found out by accident, without any previous 
knowledge of thoſe parts. of nature on 
which they depend, 1 it is uſeful to trace arts 
to their natural principles, and to be able 
to comprehend the reaſon of the beneficial 
effects they have in practice: for this know - 
ledge leads to the means of perfecting and 
extending the arts. a 


Thus Medicine is the art of curing di- 
ſeaſes, and though the methods of cure, in 
moſt particular caſes, might be found out 
by chance, and many tollerably ſuccefsful 
practitioners never trouble themſelves about 
the theory of Phyſic, yet cures certainly 
depend upon the nature of the human body 
and of the medicines applied to it: fince 
their mutual action, with the beneficial con- 
ſequences of it, muſt haye been agreeable 
to the uſual ure of nature: and it is wor- 
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hy. the attention of the profeſſors of that 
art to conſider i it as a ſcience, to trace out 
the natural cauſes of the diſorders of the 
human body, to underſtand the properties 
of the ſeveral articles of the materia medica 
they make uſe of, and conſider their mutu- 
al influences; ſince, knowing the ſubject 
they act upon, and thoſe they act with, 
they may be better able to Predict and * 
cure any deſired event. | 


In like manner is the art of language 
founded upon ſcience; and it is a matter 
both of curioſity and uſefulneſs to enquire 
into the natural powers of thoſe ſounds and 
characters which are the inſtruments of it, 
to conſider the modifications they are capable 
of, and their fitneſs to anſwer the purpoſes 
of a language proper for the mutual commu- 


nication of ſuch beings as we are. 


This 
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This theory or rationale of language is ; the 
ſubject of the following courſe of lectures. 
In them it is propoſed to point out the ſeve- 
ral powers and modes of expreſſion that 
ſounds and charadters are capable of, to 
trace their connexion with, or relation to 
the ideas they repreſent; and to ſhew the 
actual variety of the external expreſſions of 
the ſame mental conceptions which different 
languages exhibit. This eompariſon will 
enable us to judge which is the moſt ada- 
quate and convenient method of expreſſion, 
will diſcover what is defective, and what is 
redundant in the ſtructure of any particular 
language, and direct to the moſt proper me- 
thod of ſupplying the defect, or leſſening the 
inconveniences ariſing from the ſuperfluity ; 
and, laſtly, it is only from a perfect know- 
ledge of the theory of language in general 
that we can form any rational expectations 


of what ſome 1 ingenious perſons in the repub- 
lick 
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lick of letters have conjectured may be one 
of the laſt and greateſt, atchievements of 
human genius, viz. a philoſophical and uni 
verſal language, which ſhall be the moſt 
natural and perfect expreſſion of human 
ideas and ſentiments, and much better a- 
dapted than any language now in uſe, to 


anſwer all the pur poſes of human lite and 


ſcience. 


Beſides, what can have a juſter claim to 
our attention as a matter of curioſity, than 
an enquiry into the foundation of that art 
which is the means of preſerying and bring - 
ing to perfection all other arts; an enquiry 
into the extent and application of a faculty 
which is, to a great degree, the meaſure of 
our intellectual powers; which, therefore, 
conſtitutes what is the moſt obvious, and at 
the ſame time a real diſtinction between the 
rational and merely animal nature; ; which, 

according 
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E.ccording to the different degrees of perfec- 
jon in which it is poſſeſſed, diſtinguiſhes na- 
ons that are improved from thoſe that are 
barbarous; and which, in the ſame country, 
enders one man ſuperior to another. 


The examples and illuſtrations which 
there was occaſion to introduce into the 
following lectures, more than our own. 
ongue could furniſh, are deſignedly brought 
from thoſe languages chiefly which a liberal 
education among ourſelves brings us ac- 
quainted with, as Latin, Greet, Hebrew, 
and French: the principles of which it is, 
therefore, of more particular conſequence 
to the Britiſh Touth perfectly to underſtand. 
T his deſign however hath not been ſo 
rigorouſly adhered to, as to exclude an ac- 
count of what is curious and ſingular in 
the ſtructure of other languages. 
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HE kind author of nature hath given 
to every animal that is capable of 
any kind of ſociety, a power of communi- 
cating his ſenſations and apprehenſions, at 
leaſt, to every other animal he is connected 
with: and this power is more or leſs exten- 


ſive in proportion as the animal is fitted for 
a more perfect or imperfect ſtate of ſociety, 
# | An 
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An animal that hath little connection with, 
or dependance upon any others, either of 
his own or a different ſpecies, as he hath lit- 


tle to communicate, hath a power of com- 
munication proportionably ſmall: but when 


the connections of any animal are more nu- 
merous, and the diſpoſitions and actions 


of others are of more conſequence to him, 
it is requiſite that, for his own advantage, 


he be furniſhed with a greater power of af- 
fecting them, by communicating his own 


ideas, -apprehenſions, and inclinations to 


them, 


The inſtrument and medium of this 
communication are different, according . to 
the different ſituations of animals: in ſome 
it being moſt conyenient to apply to one 
ſenſe, and in- others to. another. E. G, 
Fiſhes, which, it is ſuppoſed, have no 
organs of hearing, probably give all the 

N information 
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information they can give to one another 

by. motion, perceived by the ſight or feeling: 

but che air, by means of its elaſticity (where. 

| | by 1 it is capable of tranſmitting every poſlible 


| variety of vibration) affords to all animals 
if that live in it a moſt convenient medium of 
ih 
| communication by ſounds, which are per- 
| ceived by the ear. F 
= The nature of theſe communications is 


fuch as is beſt ſuited to the character and . 
occaſions of each animal reſpectively. The 
ſtrong and ravenous animals are furniſhed 
with a tone of voice that inſpires terrour and WW 
conſternation into thoſe to whom it is di- 
rected; whereas the ſhrieking and wailing 
note of the more timorous and defenceleſs 
ereatures tends to inſpire pity and compaſſi- 
on; and animals of a middle nature, that are 
capable both of annoying others, and being 
annoyed themſelves, have their organs form- 
edd to emit ſounds adapted to each condition 

e 1 
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The power of coamunication being, ex- 
attly proportiqned 1 to our ſocial Fonneftions, . 
| muſt de nearly-of the ſame extent wih the 
furniture of ithe mind. And as;the m mental 
powers are intimate connected * the 
corporeal, an endeavour. to expreſs an al- 
teration in the one will produce a correſpond- 
ent alteration in the other: ſo that from the 
voices and geſtures of brute animals, others 
(and particularly choſe of the ſame ſpeeiss, 
which have the ſame feelings, and the ſame - 
power of expreſſion, with themſe]ves,) may; 
underſtand the whole of what. they mean to 
convey : and even men, WhO have given * 
ſufficient attention to them, may be able to + 


fear, love, anger, jealou alo % and e ke, 


1 ©>xpreſſions for: and it is 
B. 


decypher their meaning to Sonſiderable 
degree. Joy, ſorrow,:; ſurpriae, With the 
various ſubdivions of thoſe. paſſions, hope, 


28 they haye a ſtrong feeling of, they bas BY 
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that their other intellectual operations are 
very imperfect, as they are able to give but 
very obſcure indications of them: though 
| dogs, horſes, elephants, and ſome few 
others give very ſtrong proofs of OY 
and Aten by” their . 6. 
Brute calle, ia I” of emitting 
a conſiderable variety of founds, have very 
little power of modulating their voices, 
which is called Ax T1 CULATION. Of th 
men are capable. It conſiſts not only in 
varying the aperture of the mouth, and 
thereby ſtraitening or opening the paſſage of 
the ſound, or in giving a greater or leſs de- 
gree of force to it; but, chiefly, in check- 
ing and ſtopping it in a great variety of ways, 
by the action of the tongue, lips, palate, 
and teeth. The difference in the aperture 
of che month makes the different vowels, 
and the different manner inwhich che fürn 
8 ma) 
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| may be ſtopped a0 emitted again makes 
= the different conſonants. of ſpeech. Both 
owels and conſonants, when a method was 
| found out, of, expreſſing them in writing, 
were called letters,” and a colle&tion of all 
the letters belonging to any language iscalled 
the Alphabet of that language, from alpha 
and beta being the firſt letters of the Greeks. 


1 


As the pronunciation of very few of the 
Conſonants doth intirely ſtop the paſſage of 
the ſound, and as the emiſſion of the air in 
ever ſo ſmall a quantity, either at the mouth 
or noſtrils, is ſufficient for the propagation 
[of ſome ſound; moſt of the conſonants yield 
a ſound as well as the vowels. Thoſe arti- 
ulations haye obtained-the name of vowels, 
hich occaſion the moſt manifeſt aperture 
of the mouth, give the freeſt paſſage to the 
air, and are, SPED attended with 
he moſt audible ſound. 


yt N - 
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ES is i Batt Heat dogs and other all. 
mals, not having the power e of articulation, 
-make uſe of various geſtures, 5 and motions 
to expreſs their — Win n men to 
geſtures and poſtu 1 
ticularly motions of the” hails ; and of the 15 
features of the countenance, are Rrongh 
aſſociated with particular {tires of mind; and 

- being in a leſs degree er are often f 
a ſurer indication of a man's real internal 5 
5 feelings than words, which are more at hi ; 
command. Theſe geſtures, being equally 
Lignificant with words, we often have e 
courſe, to them to expreſs a paſſion, or ; : 
{imple NS, with more force, | g 


When nitiles | hath den ; the power o f 
ſpeech to a number of individttals we, 
nevertheleſs, often ſee them capable of hold 
ing ſomething like a converſation i 
Aumb-ſhow, and people whoſe language 

_ 
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ſcanty are obliged to help out their meaning 
very much by geſtures. This travellers 
obſerye to be the caſe with barbarous nations, 


The articulations of the hm voice are 
either ſimple or complex. The ſimple arti- 
culations are few, but the combinations of 
articulations in complex ſounds are almoſt in- 
finite; ſo as not only to ſupply different 
terms for every thing we can exprels, but 
to furniſh different nations with intirely 
different ſets of terms, and thereby conſti- 
tute all the different languages which are 

ſpoken on the face of the earth: many of 
which have not only no one and the ſame. 
word to expreſs the ſame thing, but hardly 
ſo much as one common ſound, though to 


expreſs different things. 8 85 


So extenſive is the power of articulation, 
that ſingle letters are ſeldom made uſe of to 


By cle expreſs 


— 


LES EURE'L 


expreſs any thing: they are, therefore 

generally faid to have no fi gnification of q 
| themſelves. Words, therefore, or combi. 
nations of letters are the firſt elements of 
ſignificant ſpeech: thus in the word Hand 
none of the letters h, a, n, or d, have any 
ſignification of themſelves, but the word 
hand hath a determinate meaning annexed 
to it. | ! 


The ſame ſet of ſounds, or alphabet of 
letters, 1s not in uſe in all nations; be- 
cauſe mankind happened to fall early 
into a different application of the organs of 
1 peech, and thoſe who were deſcended of 
any particular family or nation, or educated 
among them, would learn che ſounds that 
were in uſe in that family or nation by imi- 
tation: and as a number, much ſhort of all 
the modulations that the human voice is 


capable of, is ſufficient for all the occaſions 
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of human Hfe, there is room for very great 
diverſity in the articulation of different 
W nations. (a) 


Thoſe articulations are preferred which 
occaſion the leaſt difficulty to the ſpeaker, 
and give the leaſt pain to the hearer. Very 
ancient languages (as the Hebrew, Arabick, 
Welch, and even the Greet) do generally 

abound with harſh articulations; which, 
however, are uſually loſt when the lan- 
| guages ceaſe to be ſpoken; the languages 

that are formed out of their ruins retaining | 
only the more eaſy and agreeable part of 
them, And when thoſe languages, for the 


purpoſes 


(a) The Braſilean tongue hath not the letters 
F. |. . and z. never joins a mute to a liquid, as 
cra, fra; and never uſes two conſonants toge- 
therin the ſame word, except mb, nd, ng. 

The Hurons, a North American nation, never 
cloſe their lips when they ſpeak; having no 
aabials as ö, v, m, þ in their language. 
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purpoſes of literature, are at any time re· 
vived, it generally happens that the pro- 
nunciation of them is made to conform to Z 
| the more convenient articulation of thoſe 
who leary them; and fince the languages 
are no longer uſed in converſation, and con- 
ſequently a very accurate diſtinction of the 
ſound is not neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the 
ſenſe, the revival of harſh antiquated ſound: : 
ſeem to be an uſeleſs and aukward practice. 
| There i is, however, this inconvenience in 
departing from the native pronunciation of 
any language, that the native harmony of 
it is thereby loſt. 


Of the Onx1G1N of 
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A vantage of ſpeech for the communica- © * * 4 
tion of ideas, it is, in ſeveral reſpects, in- 
finitely inferior to the art of Yriting. 
Since by the one the power of communica- 
tion is confined both in point of time and 
place, and in the other it is abſolutely un- 4 f 
confined with reſpect to both. By words we * 


can 
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can converſe only with thoſe who are pre- 
ſent with us, but by means of writing we 
become acquainted with the ſentiments and 
tranſactions of men in all ages, and all 
nations of the world. It connects, as it 
were, the living, the dead, and the unborn: 
for, by writing, the preſent age can not 
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only receive information from the greateſt 
and the wiſeſt of mankind before them, bur 
are themſelves able to convey wiſdom and 
inſtruction to the lateſt poſterity. 
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But, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of 
writing to ſpeaking in the abovementioned 
reſpects, it is but a ſubſtiute for the art of 
ſpeaking; and, where both can be uſed, 

_ evaſtly inferior to it. Not to mention the 
eaſe and readineſs of yocal expreſſion, letters 
can only expreſs the ſimple ſounds of words, 
without the particular tone and . infle&- 

on of the voice with which they are ſpoken; | 
on 
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on which, notwith 
W moſt important part of me meaning 
WT depends: for, in converſation, we attend 
as much to the manner in which a thing is 
aid, as to the words themſelves. By the 
tone of the voice we can vary, and 
modify our ideas in a manner that no power 
of letters can ever equal. In Treny the 
meaning of words is quite reverſed. In 
mentioning a perſon's name, or only the 
word Sir, we either ſimply call to him, or, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner in the world, with- 
out any additional words, expreſs our ten- 
derneſs, reſpect, anger, contempt, reproach, 
and almoſt every other paſſion, and degree 
Jof paſſion „that the human mind is eapable of. 


—. ER. 
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The tranſition from ſpeaking to writing 
is ſo far from being thought eaſy and natural 
by many perſons, that ſome of the greateſt 
men this nation ever produced, particularly 
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had reeourſe to n to 
account for it, and ſuppoſe that the firſt 
alphabetical writings were the two tables of 
ſtone, which were written by the finger of 


God himſelf, And it muſt be acknowledg, 
ed, that the . oldeſt accounts we have con- 


cerning the uſe of letters in. Iſia and Greece 


With their hypotheſis. It ſeems Iikeniſe 


very probable, from Robertſon? 8 compariſon 
of Alphabets, that all the known ones might W 
originally have been derived from the He. 
brew, or Samaritan. They, moreover, 
alledge, that, to expreſs all che variety of 
articulations of -which the human voice i; 
capable, by ſo few ſimple characters, would, 
have appeared ſo difficult a problem to the 
firſt rude ages of mankind, 'that, had it ener 
been . * they could neyer 
tem ing the ſolution of it. ; 


—— 
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But theſe gentlemen do not ſeeni'to have '® 
conſidered, that though thoſe rude fore-- 
fathers of the human race might have been 
incapable of decyphering, and reducing into 
an Alphabet, all the articulations of the 
human voice, in its preſent - extent; yet, 
nevertheleſs, partly by chance (which hath + 
deen the mother of moſt of our uſefal in⸗ 
W vcntions) and partly by attention to the 
ſubjet, they might have hit upon a method! 
of making a ſort of alphabet for the com- 
paratively few and ſimple articulations that 
themſelves made uſe of; which might grow - 
. i perfection with the language! it repreſented. 


FM if muſt likewiſe be conſidered that the 0 
pronunciation of thoſe rude ages, being uſed | 
chiefly to expreſs very ſtrong been. >} 
muſt have been pecuharly loud, and diſ- 
in: beſides, like children when they firſt - 
earn a language, or men who are not per- 
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fealy maſters of a new one, they would'be 
obliged to | peak very ſlow, both to favour 
the ſlowneſs of their own inventions, and 
recollections, and alſo to make themſelves 
underſtood by others who were not more per- 
fect in the uſe of language than themſelyes 
Theſe circumſtances would afford them 
a much fairer opportunity of obſerving the 
different poſition of the organs, and. Ciffin- 
guiſhing the ſeveral articulations of ſpeech 
than the preſent method. of pronunciation 
affords us. 


« Some poſitions of the organs attending 
articulation, one would think, they might 
ſoon diſtinguiſh; being viſible to the eye, 
well as perceived in their effects by the ear, 
and felt in their own pronunciation: for 
inſtance, the ſhutting and different aper · 
ture of the lips, likewiſe the hiſſing ſound 
of [5], chat of Leg and ſeyeral others 
© which 
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which are very aiſtinguiſhable, it is probable 
might have been taken notice of very early, 
and have had characters appropriated to them 
before the reſt, And the greater opening of 
the mouth, attending rhe primitive violent pro- 
nunciation, would render the action of all the 
organs, in the whole buſineſs of articulation, 
more viſible than our r way of ſpending. ad- 


mits of, 
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Granting that men n might, for ſome ti rime, >. 
viſtinguiſh no more than four or ſix letters, . 
or, one for each of che claſſes into which we 
divide them at preſent; ; -AS labials, dentals, 
linguals, palafines, gutturals and the I 5 
they might afterwards obſerve a difference in 
the articulations they had at firſt referred 
to one letter, and make a proportionable : 
rariation of their character. In this gradual 
manner might their characters multiply, = 
ul! at length they were ſufficient to com- 
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Polt a an ancient alphabet. Some 3 
ons ſeem to be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
to have given à hint for a beginning, and a 
beginning once made, the Progreſs ſeems 
not to have been very difficult. And even 
an imperfect apprehenſion of the uſe and 
advantage of ſuch an invention would quick 
en their endeavours to perfect it. 


organs of ſpeech to expreſs the confonants 
being very diſtinguiſhably different, it is n 
tural to ſuppoſe they would invent charadter, 


of the aperture of the mouth, they might 


ters, till their alphabet was formed; when, 


It ſeems to favour theſe obſervations 
that the Eaſtern, which are the oldeſt, al. 
Phabers have no vowels, the poſitions of the 


for them firſt. Whereas the vowels, being 
produced by little more than different degree 


not think of diſtinguiſhing them by charac- 


ON account of their making uſe of it for the 
notation 


— 
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notation of qumbers, and other Gmmilar pur- | 
poſes, it might have been i inconvenient to al- 
ter the form of it, fo much as they muſt have 
done to incorporate the vowels i into it. "They 
therefore at firſt diſtingniſhed the vowels by | 
general cuſtom, or general rules; and after 
wards by other methods, which did not in- 
terfere with the conſonants. Thin a, | 

| To theſe let me add aL obſervation, 8 
which is, that the imperfection of all alpha- 
bets, the Hebrew by no means excepted, 
ſeems to argue them not to have been the 
product of divine ſkill, but the reſult of 
ſuch a concurrence of accident and gradual 


improvement as all human arts, and what 
we call inventions, owe their birth to. For, 


certainly, the alphabets in uſe bear no marks 
of the regularity and perfection of the works 


of nature: the more we conſider the latter, 


the more reaſon we ſee to admire their beau- 
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ty, juſt proportions, and conſequent Finef, 

to anſwer their reſpective ends; whereas, 

the more we examine the former, che more 

defects, ſuperfluities, and imperfeQions of 

all kinds we diſcover in them. Beſides, 

1 had there erer been a divine alphabet, it 

would certainly have eſtabliſhed itſelf in the 

| world by its manifeſt excellence, particular. 

| ly as, upon this ſuppoſition, mankind were 
} incapable of diviſing one themſelyes. 


/ 
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DIFFERENT ALPHABETS. 


OTWETHSTANDING che pro- 
bability of Alphabetical writing 
having been nothing more than a human in- 

vention, it ſeems to be too perfect a method 
of fixing and conveying our ideas to have been 
the 


4 1 r — 
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the firſt that mankind would hit upon. 
Indeed, both natural probability and hiſtory 
ſhow that pifture-wri tan g,with the contraction 
of it into Hieroglyphics, and the ſtill further 
refinement of it into a character like the 
Chineſe, was prior to it. I ſhall briefly il 
Juſtrate this method 1 in all 1 its 82 


| To give a diſtinct idea of the ſubjeg, 1 
it be obſerved, that, whereas Alphabetical 
writing is the repreſentation of words as 
ſounds, and can therefore be underſtood 
only by per ſons who uſe the ſame language, 
che characters we are now conſidering are 
the repreſentations or pictures of hing, 
themſelves, without regard to the inter- 
vention of any ſounds whatever, and are 
therefore equally enn to N 
uſi ing any . 


To expreſs a tree, or animal, they who 
.-— 


8 x. 
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firſt ue this aitnhod would probably begin 
in the moſt ſimple manner, by drawing an 
actual ſketch or outline of the tree or animal, 
and proceed in like manner to depict all 
other viſible objects. To repreſent ſounds, i 
they might draw the viſible circumſtances | ] 'Wi 
attending the production of it, which thoſe | 
who have any notion of painting will eaſily 
conceive; and for ideas of things ſtill more 
remote from ſi ght, they might haverecourſe | 
to analogies, or metaphors drawn from _ 
ſenſible things; thus eternity was depicted YR 
by a ſerpent biting its tail; impolſi bility, by | 
two 288 a, 1 water, &c. 185 


5 B y degrees they would learn to . 
theſe pictures, and only to draw fo much of 
their firſt outline as was ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh one expreſſion from another. Thus 
0 two ſwords, and then two 'croſs-ftrokes 
} would ſerve to expreſs a battle; which was 
at 


we 


1 


water, and two upright ſtrokes for feet, &c. 
In a medium between picture- zoriting andy 
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\ 


at firſt repreſented by the figures of men in 
a fighting poſture ; and to denote impoſlibility, 
a plain horizontal line might ſuffice for the 


the laſt contractions of them we ſhould pro 
bably find the Hieroglyphical writing of the 
ancient Egyptians, and the laſt contraction 
of this picture or analogical writing (inter- 
mixed with a great number ol arbitrary 
characters, to repreſent ideas and not words) 
may conſtitute the writing of the Chineſe ; 
which is {aid to be underſtood by ſeveral 
nations inhabiting the eaſtern parts of Aft a, 
. they ſpeak different langua ge. 


The laſt iptopeent of ſuch a method 


as this may be illuſtrated by the characters 


that we ourſelves uſe to denote numbers. I. 


2. 3. &c. and the character & Theſe are 
arbitrary marks, to denote ideas directly, 
| without 
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without the intervention of words, and are 
alike known to all the nations of Europe. 
Imagine now that not only the ideas of 
numbers, and the particle and but all our 
other ideas and particles were denoted in the 
' {fame manner, by arbitrary characters, which 
any nation might uſe, at the ſame time that 
they gave them what names they pleafed- 
and we ſhould have the ideas of juſt ſuch. a a 
written language as The Chineſe is {aid to be. 


A few arbitrary charaQter>, to repreſent 
ideas directly, as the nine digits &c. we 
find to be extremely uſeful, and preferable 
to any other method of expreſſing the ſame 
things; but it is eaſy to ſee, that this me- 
thod, extended to all our ideas, would in- 
creaſe our written characters to a moſt enor- 
mous and unmanagable quantity: and we 
are told that it is, in fact, the buſineſs of 
half the life of a * 8 to 


learn 
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learn barely to rank: a 7. "Fs weiten of 


books in their language: and the diffculty 
of inventing, and eſtabliſhing the uſe of 


new characters (without which they could 
have no way of expreſſing new ideas) muſt 


- itſelf prevent the growth of arts and ſciences 


in that nation. This being conſidered, we 


'need not wonder that, contrary to what hath 
| happened in other nations, arts and feiences * 

ſhould have been ſo egrly invented by thoſe 
people, and yet have been at a ſtand for 


upwards of a thouſand years: and till they 
remove this impediment, and introduce 
alphabetical zwriting, it is no difficult matter 
to foreſee, that they never can make much 


greater progreſs than they have already 


made in che ſciences, and that all the im- 

provements they will henceforward- receive 
they muſt derive from European Philoſo- y 
phers, and TO en, | | 
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The moſt ancient Alphabets that we are 
acquainted with are certainly thoſe which 
are adapted to the Eaſtern tongues: and in- 
deed, from the Eaſt, both letters, and the 

| firſt ſeeds of all the ſciences were brought 
into Europe. The derivation of the Greet 
| alphabet from the Hebrew, Samaritan; or © 
Syriac (which it is probable; were all ef 
them, originally, the ſame with the Phe- - 
nician) is very evident; and the letters do 
very much reſemble them in ſhape, con- 
fdering the changes that, either chance, or 
deſign, would neceſſarily, in a courfe of 
time, VO into a ay of ſuch a nature. 
= | mers: aps IN 
& But ni is a much Aiko proof 18 bil. : 
torical evidences, which with one voice at- 
tribute the introduction of letters into 
Greece, to the Pelaſgi in the firſt place, 
who alſo afterwards carried them j into Ltaly, ; 
and then to one Cattmus; who brought chem 
| | D. from 1 
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from Phenicia, Beſides the very order 
of the letters in the Greet alphabet, demon- | 
with that of the Hebrew, excepting thoſe 
chaſms which-were made by the Greeks not 
adopting fach Hebrezy letters as they had n0 
ſounds anſwering to; which chaſms were in i 
part filled up by others, ſome of which 
Palamedes about the ſiege of T1 2 and the 
veſt Simonidrs, ſome me after, a are faid to 


have imeated. 7 | 7 | 
Fhe ancient Bee bande was 0 wee 


che ſame with the Greet, before the Jil 
additions were made to it, retaining the F of 
the Aolians (when. the reſt of Greere hal 
rejected it) and the uſe which the Pelafi 
and ancient Greeks made of the H. * 


Was an e, 


toner, the Greeks ure bn. 
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the Beatians, who firſt borrowed the prac- 
ice) denoted all their nwnbersby the very 

Wane letters. which the Hebrews made uſd. 
of to denote: them. And, toe make thelr _ 
Alphabet tally with the Hebrew: for this 
purpoſe, they filled up all the remaining. 
haſms in their old Alphabet with real He- 
rer letters; of which they made no other 
ſe than as numerals ; Fa calling them, by v 


2 ; 


f diltinction xls - 9115 


beets, in imitation of the P henicians, 
rote from the right hand to the left; that 


terwards they wrote alternately from the 
cht to the left, and from the left 0 
e right, always beginning the next line 
here they ended the preceding; which way 
writing they called 1 
om the reſemblance it bore to the manner 
driving oxen in plowing, | (ſome ſpecimens 
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in the method in which, at length, they, and i 
: after them, all the nations of Europe have 
uſed it; viz. from the left hand to the right 
without variation. All the Eaſtern nations, 
- whoſe language i is alphabetical, except thei 

Armenians, write from 'the right hand to 
the left; though the Chineſe, Fapaneſi, | 
and others, whoſe language is not al phabe. 
-tical, write in neither of che aboyementionel 
directions. 


Though the alphabets at preſent in ul 3 
among the Arabians, Perſians, ai 
Ethiopians, have no great analogy to th 

Hebrew or Syriac, either in the number 0 
order of the letters, (and the At bio. 
language, contrary to them all, is write 

like European languages, from the |: 
hand to the right) the moſt -ancte 
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al phabers of all thoſe people differ very lit- 


tle from it; in ſo much that there is ſufficient 
'W reaſon to batlere, they had all one origin. (a) 
The ſubſequent alterations were eaſy to 
make, when the method of writing alphabe- 
tically was once invented, as we ſee a 
variety of ſhort-hands are daily contrived by 
ourſelves. (b) | 


„ 


(a) Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes that the Edom- 
ites were very early acquainted with letters, as 
well as Navigation, Aſtronomy, and other arts 
and ſciences; and that from them Mo ofes learned 
to write the law in a book. 


(b) The Gothic characters invented by las 
about the year of our lord 370, were in uſe in 
moſt parts of Europe after the deſtruction of the 
Weſtern Empire. The French firſt admitted the 
Latin character. The Spaniards by. decree of a 
ſynod at Lyons aboliſhed the uſe of the Gothic 
character A. D. 1091. 
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The notation of founds differs remarkably 
in the manner in which vowels are expreſſed 
in different languages. No Eaſtern lan- 
guage had originally any characters for 


vowels, and their alphabets to this day 
conſiſt only of conſonants. Afterwards, to 
H the pronunciation, whieh oral inſtructi- 
on muſt have determined before, little 
marks were invented, and placed either 
above or below the letters, to ſupply the 
place of vowels. The Ethiopians, inſtead | 
of making vowel points diſtin& from the 
conſonants, affix a kind of dot to a parti- 
.cular part of the letter ro cxpreſs the yowel 
accompanying it. But as theſe dots are af- 
fixed according to certain rules, and alter 
not the ſound of the conſonant to which they 
are annexed, though they make 2 ſmall 
alteration in the character, they ought nor 
to be conſidered 2s adding to the number of 
the letters of their alphabet. This hoy- | 


— 
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ever fol have admitted, and by this means 
have increaſed the Ethiopic alphabet from 
26, to 202 letters. | 


All European nations make diſtin cha- 
raters for vowels, and, from the analogy 
| between the ancient Greek and preſent 
Hebrew Alphabet, there are ſome who 
chink it not une but anciently 
were che vowels a. 


e. 1, 0 reſpectivly, and not conſidered 
as conſonants, upon the ſame rank with the 


reſt, 


It is a great inconvenience attending the 
orthography of all modern languages, that : 
the pronunciation doth not correſpond with 
the writing, but that the ſame letters have 
different ſounds, and the fame ſounds are 
often expreſſed by different letters: : ſome 
letters alfo, according to che Pronunciation, 


| q are 
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are ſuperfluous in ſome words, in others let- 
ters are wanting. This is chiefly a mark 
of their derivation from other languages: 
ſince, in many of thoſe differences, the ſpel- 
ling leans to the ancients, when the pronun- 
ciation is modern. Thus the Cp) in the 
word receipt is not pronounced; but it ſhews 
the derivation of the word from recipio in 
Latin. Some words of the ſame ſound are 
ſpelled differently, to preſerve a diſtinction 
in writing, as air to breath, from Heir of an 
eſtate. Other words, on the contrary, which 
are ſpelled in the ſame manner, are pro- 
nounced differently, to preſerve a diſtinction 
in ſpeaking; as I read, and I have read. 
There would be no foundation for ſeveral 
of theſe differences in a primitive language: 
for, ſince the original uſe of written charac- 
ters was ſimply to expreſs the very ſounds 
men actually uſed, they muſt, at leaſt as 
near as they could, have been made to 

correſſ pond with the pronunciation. 


The 
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The Alphabets of all Languages were for _ 
many ages ſingle, the diſtinction of letters 1 
into Capitals and ſmall-letters being, com- 
paratively, of late contrivance. In general, 

the letters that we uſe as capitals were the 
common and only characters of the Greeks 
and Romans, the ſmall letters being a con- 
traction of them for the ſake of expedition. 

Several nations of the Eaſt have different ſets 
of letters, and ſome which they always write 
larger than others; yet they do not uſe them 
as we do our capitals, to diſtinguſh particu- 
lar words, by placing them ſingle at their 
head, but for the titles of books, or whole 
books for particular uſes. In moſt Eaſtern 
languages, letters, for the convenience of : 
joining, are ſhaped. differently, according 
as they areto be placed at the beginning, the 
middle, or the end of a word. : 


Characters were not uſed originally to 
OO | expreſs 
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expreſs any thing beſides wvords, Characters 
to denote, pauſes, and ſeveral aſfe&ions of 
the ſenſe are of late invention, for the An- 
tients wrote the words of a ſentence conti- 
guous, with fewer intervals than are made 
in pronouncing chem; as appears by ancient 
manuſcripts. It is ſaid that characters to 
expreſs pauſes were invented about the year 
of Chriſt 3 60; but at firſt they made uſe of | 
nothing but dots for that purpoſe: the dif- 
ferent poſuion of them expreſſing the differ 
ent length of the pauſes: by degrees 'differ- 
ent marks were introduced, and at length 
different affections of the ſenſe were noted 
by characters, to make the meaning more 
eaſily apprehended: of this nature are the 
notes of interrogation, and exclamation, 
placed at the cloſe of a ſentence. 


All modern European languages, and 
Latin are pointed in the ſame manner. 
The 


The Greek is dale with me variation, 

the Semicolon in other languages becoming 
the note of interrogation in that. Im Greek 
there is alſo only one pauſe intermediate 
between the comma and the p##io4, and it 
is a ſingle dot placed at the top of the line. 


The Hebrew hath thirty two accents, 
which alſo ſerve to denote pauſes ; but, ae- 
cording to Capellus they were only invented 
by the Mazorites about the year 400 after 
Chil © 


Characters are alſo uſed various other 
ways to direct the pronunciation of words, 
Some are called accents, and formerly 
ſhewed when to raiſe or depreſs the voice, 
without lengthening or ſhortening the ſylla- 
ble. In modern languages accents con- 
found both; for the ſyllable that is ac- 
cented is pronounced ſtronger, if not upon 

| WT 
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a higher key, and at the ſame time length- 
ened. Characters are alſo uſed to ſhew the 
omiſſion of letters in words and various 
other purpoſes. They are liable to fre- 
quent innovations. 80 > 
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N order to give a clear account of the: - : 
I principles of Language and Grammar, 
ue muſt endeavour to trace the uſe of words 


Neo their origin, and through the uhole cour 
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of their progreſs; from their firſt rude ate, | 
to their laſt refinements, 


fHt is natural to ſuppoſe that the firſt words 
which mankind, in the moſt early ages of 
the world, would invent and apply, would 
be names for ſenſible objects; as of animals, 
vegetables, the parts of the human body, 
the ſun, moon, &c. becauſe. theſe are the 
things that would firſt occur to their obſer- 
vation, and which their neceſſities would 
oblige them to have the moſt conſtant re- 
courſe to. 'Theſe names conſtitute the firſt, 
and moſt important claſs of words, under 
the Grammatical appellation of Novus 
SUBSTANTIVE. The names of indivi- 
duals would be proper and incommunicable, 
as Adam, Eve, Paradice, &c. other names 
would be applied, by analogy, to every 0+ 
ther of the ſame ſpecies, and conſtitute the 
general names of men, tree, river, garden, &e. 
g Aft 
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After obſerving things in the groſs, men ® 
would attend to their parts and properties; 
and finding in many of chem Properties 
which they had in common with others; as 
hardneſs, ſoftneſs, length, breadth, white- 
neſs, redneſs, &c. they would get names 
for ſenſible, and other qualities, which 
would not belong to any one object or ſpe- 
cies of objects in particular, but, upon be- 
ing named, would recall to their minds ideas 
of a variety of things indifferently. Theſe 
properties or qualities, conſidered in chem- 
ſelyes, abſtracted from any ſubject to which 
o they belong, convey to our minds certain 
Leterminate ideas, and therefore the names 


of them are nouns of the ſame claſs with 
thoſe abovementioned; but conſidered as 
exiſting in, and inſeparable from the parti- 
cular ſubjects to which they belonged, it 
would be found convenient to refine upon 
the language, and give the preceding words 
E2 another 
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another form. Thus a lion, inſtead & * | 

ing called a eaſt of ſtrength, wauld be 
called ſtrong. The name of a quality in 
this form 1 is called an Ap JECTIVE. It i is 
- obſervable that the Hebrew and other very 
8 ancient and ſimple languages have few ad- 
; jectives. (a Indeed, as they expreſs the 

fame ideas with their correſponding ſubſtan- 
tives, only more conveniently modified for 

ſeveral particular uſes, they are not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. for the purpoſes of ſpeech 


As properties or qualities of thing „ when 
5 uſed 


6 2) Thus $t. Paul, Sieg the Hebreu 
idiom, ſays 2 Cor. iv. 6. The light of the know 
ledge of the glory of Gov; whtns adjectives, ina 
language that abounded with them, might have 
been introduced with advantage, and have give! | 
the expreſſion the following more intelligible 
turn, The enlightening knowledge of the gloria 


\GoD, 
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uſed in the form of adjectives, imply ſome 
ſubject to which they belong, they form no 
determinate idea without their ſubſtantives, 
and are therefore always uſed} in conjunction 


with them: for example, when I fay ſtrong, 
I do not mean ſtrength in general; which 
would ſaggeſt an abſtract idea, capable of 


being the ſubject of a propoſition « or argu- 
mentation; but ſome particular ching that 
hath ſtrength: the mind is therefore in 
ſuſpence, till I name ſomething i in conjundti- 
on with it, as revs man, ſtrong 
horſe, -&Ce 


a 
In uſing a name that is common to a » 
vhole ſpecies we may either intend to ſpeak 
5 of ſome of the ſpecies in general, or of one 
; 


o- ¶ or more than one in particular, To mark this 
difference, ſome languages prefix to nouns 
ren words which, becaufe of their importance, 
dchey TER! by a particular name, viz. 

E 3 ARTICLES: 
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mer cafe and the article definite in the lat. 
ter. In Engl, 2 Ca)! is uſed for the former, 
and the for the latter. Thus © a man is any 1 
one man indifferently; whereas the man. 
means ſome particular man, either mention 
ed before, or ſo circumftaniced as not to to be | 
miſtaken. 1 


6 Atueles are neceffarily of the nature uf 
adjectives, as they always imply ſome ſub- 
ſtantive to which they belong, which they 
characterize, and when named without them 
leave the mind under the fame kind of ſuſ. 
pen ſe. The fame characters are alſo found 
to belong to the words this, that, every, 
and the like; which ſome Grammarians call 

articles, and others Pronouns. Grammari- 
ans who make articles à part of Ipeech diſ- 
_ tint from adjeAtives define them to be word 


which * or limit the /nification of nouns, 
| _ 
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which is true of all adjeftives whatever. 
For do not the words great, ſmall, wiſe, 
all, every, &c. and, in like manner, every 
other adjective fix, limit, or aſcertain the 
| ſignification of nouns, which, without ſuch 
words, would be more unreſtrained and in- 
determinate. (a) , eee 


As the ſole uſe of ſpeech is mutual in- 
formation, men would never have occaſion 
to name any object but to affirm ſomething 
ey concerning it: their firſt efforts in ſpeech 
nl therefore 


ry, (a) Even when a natural property of a thing 

all is expreſſed by an adjective, we, as it were, limit | 

and confine the attention to that particular-con- | 

ſideration of it: for inſtance, when we ſay mor- | 

tal men, we mean men, not conſidered univer- 1 
fally, but as mortal only: and unleſs the nature 1 \ Fat 

ol the diſcourſe require that we view the ſubſtan- 

tive in that particular light, it is an impropriety | 

in {tyle to mention that epithet, | 


1 * a 
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therefore would be to form a Sh” Ition, : 
A propoſition, accurately ſpeaking, is a 
ſentence which expreſſes the agreement or 
coincidence. of two ideas. To exprels this 
agreement or coincidence, men, would pro- 
bably, at firſt, only name them one after 
the other; as children do when they firſt 
learn to ſpeak: for example, they would 
ſay a lion ſtrength, or a lion ſtrong, inſtead 
of ſaying a lion hath ſtrength, or a lion is 
ſtrong it would ſoon, however, be found 
convenient to introduce ſome word to denote 
„ this affirmation. This word which ſimply 
expreſſes the affirmation, or ſignifies the 
agreement between two ideas is called the 
verb ſubſtantive, and every word that 5; 
called a verb includes! it. | 


Every ſentence that: contains am n afficmati 
on muſt, neceſſ: arily, contain three ideas; | 
namely two of nouns, the agreement of 

which 
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which is expreſſed, and one of the verb 
ſubſtantive, which denotes their agreement ; 

though the terms may be ſo contrived, as 
that one of them ſhall imply any two of the 
ideas, or all the three. For example, in 
the ſentence He is ſtanding, the two ex- 
treme terms are both nouns, or names, the 
word he being a ſubſtitute for the name of 
ſome particular perſon; and the word ſtand- 
ing the name of a particular poſture. The 
ſentence affirms that the poſture of the per- 
ſon referred to by the word be, and that 


which anſwers to the word ſtanding are the 


ſame; and the verb 7s expreſſes this ſame- 
neſs or agreement: but the nature of the 
Latin language 18 ſuch, that any two, or 
all of theſe ideas may be repreſented by one 
term. Tie eft ſtans contains them all ſepa- 
rate: in Eſt ſtans the two former are united: 
in Ile at the two latter: and in ſta? all 
| \/*" 
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the three. Our own hp the of the | 
union of the two laſt as He ſtands. e 
# Every word which, when analized, 
found to contain the idea of the ſimple af- 
firmation is called a VE RB. To define it 
| ſtrictly and univerfally. A Yerb either ex. 
preſſes the ſimple affirmation only, or the 
ſimple affirmation joined with the name of 
the ſtate or condition of the ſubject concetn. 
ing which the affirmation is made; which 
ſubject alſo, in ſome languages, and in ſome 


circumſtances, is F Kew? fle comprehended | in 
it. 5 
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o This general definition eaſily compre- 
hends all kinds of verbs, whether active, 
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paſſive, or neuter, Thus in the ſentence 
Pompetus pugnat, Pompey is feabting, the 
verb pugnat implies both. the ſimple athr- 
mation, and the name of the ſtate or condi- 


tion 
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tion that Pompey. is ſaid to be in, namely 
ghting. In Pompeius occiditur, Pompey 
ws tilled; the verb occiditur implies the | | 
ſame, namely the ſimple affirmation, and 
the ſtate or condition of the ſubject of it, 

ain. Laſtly, in Pompeius requieſcit be 
verb implies both the affirmation and che 
ſtate of reſt. 
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Beſides the coincidence, or agreement of > 
ideas, the purpoſe of thinking and ſpeaking 
requires that other afſetions or relations of 
mem be attended to. Theſe are expreſſed 
in diſerent manners in different languages. 
I ſhall illuſtrate this by one relation; namely | 
that of cauſe and effect; ſpeaking of the 
| divine being and of the world, and intend - — - 1 
ing to expreſs the former to, be the cauſe of = 
the latter, we ſhould, in Engliſh, put the 
word ( of between them, and ſay the 
creator of the world. In Latin the rn... - 1 
nation | 1 
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nation of the latter undergoes an alteration 
as creator mundi. Tn Hebrew the alterati 
on takes place in the former. 


» Words rden to denote the reliti 
otis of notitis to a part, or the whole of the 
ſentence are called PRE OS1T10Ns. They 
abound in all languages: for it would create 

endleſs confuſion to vary the termination of | 
words for every different relation. Even I 
Greet and Latin, only the Principal, and 
more uſual relations of words are expreſſed 
by Warpe of termination. 
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„ Aiäng the laſt orders of words Tihall 


mention thofe whicti are ſubliituces for other 
words. 
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0 Cites 85 are A HU 
net ſentenees together, and expreſs their 
relation to one another: but they are not 

| 5 ny 


In, 


| be perplexed and aukward. For example, 
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abſolutely necefſury to ſpeech; becauſe, in 

all caſes, the ſentences which they connect 
may be thrown into one; and the only ad- 
vantage of them is, that they give an eaſier 
turn to an expreſſion which would otherwiſe 


I can either ſay, in one formal ſentence, 
His command was the reaſon of my writing; he 
or, more elegantly, in two, with a conjunc- 
tion, Ivrote becauſe he ordered me. The 
word becauſe eonnects theſe two ſentences, 
which are formed out of one, and ſhews: 
the relation they bear to one another; ; which. 

is that of W and Heck. 


In ie manner, there are no conjunctions 
whateyer but what may be aid to ſupply the 
place of other words; ſince they only change 
che form of expreſſing the ſame things... 
Even the ſimple conjunction and, ſtrictly 
ipeaking,,.is not neceſſary. We may either 
V 
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fay, Ceſar conquered Gaul, and enflavel 
his country; or, Cefar conquered Gail: | 
Ceſar enſlaved his country. In this ſen- 
tence, the uſe of the conjunction is to ſaper- 
cede the neceſſity of repeating the ſubjet 
of the propofition. In the ſentence, Alex. 
ander and Ceſar were great conquerors, the 
conjunction ſerves inſtead of repeating 
what Logicians call the predicate of the pro- 
poſition, If it be ſaid that the conjunction 
is {till underſtood, though the fentence be 
reſolved into two, and that we ought to ſay, 
Alexander was a great congueror, and Ce- 
ſar was a great conqueror; K 10 cyident 
that the word and is nothing more than 
contraction for I., with the ſame truth, 


Mum; or ſome ſuch periphrali 1s. 


This claſs of words, therefore, muſt be 
ranked rather among the elegancies than the 


neceſfaries of a language; though they f 


— 
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21 
I 


ſo nearly neceſſary, chat they claim the firſt 
place among thoſe that are not ſo. 


To avoid the repetition of names of very » 
frequent occurrence, all nations have found 
the convenience of uſing ſhorter words in 
their place, or general terms inſtead of par- 
ticular, when the diſcourſe was ſo circum- + 
ſtanced as to prevent any miſtake *of the t 
particulars referred to. For example, in- 4 
Iſtead of laying every ſ. peaker under the ne- 
ceſſity of repeating his own name every time 
Ihe mentioned his having done any thing, or 
that of the perſon he was ſpeaking to when- 
yer he addreſſed him, we uſe I in the for- 
mer caſe, and thou in the latter; which are 
made univerſal terms, being equally appli- | 
able to every perſon who ſpeaks, and every 
perlon WhO! is ſpoken to. Alſo, inſtead of 
naming any perſon or thing very often, 
after having uſed the proper name once, we 
. atlterwards 
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| afterwards content ourſelves with uſing the 
words He, ge, it, &c. inſtead of it. Theſe 
words are termed Tannen: 8. being uſed BY. 
inſtead of nouns. | : 


The words called Apverss are alſo 
contractions for other words, or rather clul- 
ters of words, as here, for in this Place; 
there, *n that place; ; wiſely, in a wiſe 
manner ; ; dayly, every 25 &c. Tc a 25 


The 


a# 


{a) It would likewiſe contribute greatly tothe 
eaſe and diſtinctneſs of our conceptions, it we 
were to conſider many other words and modificati- 
ons of words, as ſubſtitutes for different words, aud 
contractions of more complex expreſſions. For 
inſtance, the imperative mood of verbs may be 

_ conſidered as a. contracted form of expreſling 1 
ſentence, which would, in more words, indicate 
the command of the ſpeaker to the hearer, 

Thus ſcribe, write thou, is equivalent to jubeo u 

 ſeribas, I command thee to write, Alſo whet 

we interrogate as feriby i/ne? doſt thou write? iti 
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The words uſually known by the names 
of INTERJECTIONS are more properly G. 7 


the inarticulate expreſſions of the paſſions of 
joy, ſorrow, anger, ſurprize, and the like, 
than appropriated to any particular and de- 


terminate ideas, They are, accordingly, 


obſeryed to reſemble the inarticulate ſounds 
of brute animals. — * | 


To give a brief ſummary of this lecture. 
All the words of which the languages of 
men conſiſt are either the names of things 
and qualities (the ideas of which exiſt in the 
mind) or words adapted to denote the relati- 

5 F3z Jo % aa 


the ſame thing as if we ſaid in more words, I 
aſt whether you be writing? This analyſis %of 
the more complex parts of ſpeech makes our ge- 
neral definitions of words more diſtinct, and pre- 
veuts them from interfering with one another. 
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LE ons they bear to one another; or laſtly, x 


compendium for other words, with or with- 
out their relations. The names of things 
or qualities are termed Subſtantives and 
Adjectives: the ſubſtitutes of theſe are 
Pronouns. Their coincidence or agreement 
| is expreſſed by Verbs: The relations of 
1 | . words by Prepoſitions, and of ſentences by 
:. Conjunctions. And Adverbs are contracted 
forms of ſpeech, which may be analized into 
words belonging to other claſſes. | 


Having given a petwrabeidw of the dil. 
tribution of words into claſſes, J ſhall con- 
ſider each of the claſſes more particularly. 
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F the kinds of words above enume- 

() rated, -fome may be conſidered in 
different reſpects, as they are capable of 
different affections: for example, in names 


of things or nouns, we may conſider their 
number, ſex, &c. The names of qualities or 
adjectives admit of the degrees of more or leſs: 
In verbs we may conſider the perſon the time 
and other circumſtances, of an affirmation. 
uk ; Theſe | 
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Theſe a ffections are, in ſome languages, de. 
noted by different modifications of the word, 
as by a change of termination. &c. in 
which languages theſe words are ſaid to be 
declinable, in t ger languages theſe differ. 
ent affections are expreſſed by other additi. 


onal words, or by their poſition only. 


With reſpe& to fubſtantives, ſome of 
them are names of one particular perſon or 
thing; as Athens, a particular town; Ales. 
ander, a particular man; Danube a parti- 
cular river. Others are common to a whole 
ſpecies, as toꝛun, man, river. In conſider- 
ing nouns of chis latter kind, che firſt 
thing that occurs to us is, that we may in- 
tend to ſpeak of one only, or of more of the 
ſpecies to which that name is common. It 
hath been found convenient, therefore, I 
believe, in almoſt all languages, to uſe: 
different wadifcation of the term when ue 
intend 


— 
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intend to expreſs one only, or more of the 
kind; thus Homo is one man only, homines 


more men than one. Ca) The one is called 
the Singular, and the other Plural xu M BER. 


As number is infinite, few nations have 
thought of diſtinguiſhing any particular 
number of things more than one by modi- 


fications of the term, but do it by diſtin 


words, expreſſing the particular number in- 
tended: for example, there is no other me- 
thod of expreſſing three men in Latin than 
by ſaying tres homines.. Though, with 
reſpect to things which nature hath formed 


In pairs, and ſometimes eyen things not 


connected in that manner, ſome nations 


haye contrived a particular modification 
called 


{a) In the Peruvian tongue, Reland ſays, the 
plural number is expreſſed, not by a change of the 
verbal termination, but by the addition of certain 
particles. | 
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called the Dual number to expreſs them. 
In Greek X#!f is a hand, Tere 
two hands, and Y&Pce any indefinite 


number of hands. 
But this modification is intirely ſuperflu- x 
ous: and even when, in particular caſes, W- 
there is no ꝑroviſion ina language to expreſs ; 
the different numbers of Singular and 
Plural, the inconvenience is not perceived, 
n 


if any other words in the ſentence mark the 
diſtinction. In Engliſh, though we ſay 0 y 
| ſheep feeds, and ſheep feed, and the word 
Sheep, to which the number properly be. 
longs, have no modification to expreſs it by, 
yet, as it is plainly pointed out by the words 
it is connected with, the ſentence is ſuffici 
ently tree from ambiguity. 


What we may call the caprice of all lan- 
guages hath expreſſed many things which : 


are 


are really ſingular ya plural termination, 


s bellows in Englih, and caſtra in Latin, 
In conſtruction, the words connected with 
them muſt conform to the caſual terminati- 


on, and not follow the ſenſe; as the bel. 


lows blow, not blows; caſtra ponuntur 


not ponztur.Ca ) 


* - 


In many languages nouns are differently 


modified according to the different ſex, 
namely male or female, which they either 
really are of, or that is arbitrarily aſeribed 


to them. The male conſtitutes the Maſculine, 


and the female the Feminine GENDER. In 
others a third claſs is made of thoſe which are 
of neither ſex and is termed neuter. Other 

languages, 


(a) Though in Hebrew it be often otherwiſe 
25 | Saptentie clamat 
and the LoRD Jpake 
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n particularly the E netiſh; ( ; ) 


make no difference in the termination, but 


vhen there ĩs a real difference of ſex; and even 

this real difference is not always expreſſed by 

. a change of termination, but by words total. 
ly different. Thus lion is the male, and 

| lioneſs the female; but the female dorreſ; 
ponding to a horſe is termed a mare. Indeed 

in languages in which the difference of ſex! 

is moſt ſcrupulouſly attended to, differen 


words are appropriated to them where the 
difference is very I as vir a Lay 
mulier a woman. 

Wich as to ſex, the Engliſh Law 
guage ſeems to have followed nature, and 
other languages, by aiming at two great 

refinemen 


(b) of n modern 3 hn the C 


man and the Lapland (and perhaps ſome others 
| have neuters. 


NOUNS | 73 
refinement; have departed from it, without 
gaining any advantage, which can be called 
an equivalent, for the abſurdity and additio- 
nal intricacy attending the practice. Why 
is lapis maſculine, when rupes is feminine, 

and /axum neuter? 128 


Beſides the affections of number and fex;. 
there are few languages but expreſs ſome- * 
cf the principal relations of one word to-ano- 
ther by a further change of termination, or 
WT {ome other modification. In Latin an& 
Wo Greet ſix of the principal circumſtances iu 5 
which nouns are uſed are expreſſed by a 
change of termination: they are called 
Cass and are the Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative,  Accuſative, Vocative, and Abla- 
tive. By the addition of prepoſitions te- 
ſome particular caſes of words, they expreſs: 
the remaining circumſtances and relations, = 
The application of theſe caſes is by no means. 


G made 
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made with fufficient judgment, ſince very 
different relations are expreſſed promiſcu.. 
oully by the ſame caſe, and the fame rela- 
tion by different caſes, 


The uſe of the caſes in the Greet ant 
Latin languages may perhaps be defined in 
the following general manner. 


The Naminatiue is the caſe in which 2 
ching is barely named, with reſpect to ſome 
ſubſequent affirmation; as. fol'ortus "TO the 

ſun is riſen. 


The Genitive denotes property or poſſeſ- 
ſion; or that to which the thing it is con- 
nected with belongs, as flius Pompeii, the 
ſon of Pompey. Q. Whoſe ſon is be? 
A, Pompey's. In like manner, pater Pom- 
Peii, the father of Pompey. Q. Whoſe 
: father 
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father is he? A. W | 
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This very general uſe of the Genitive, 
which comprehends in it, as ſome ſay, thir- 
teen different relations, hath occaſioned an 
ambiguity in ſome expreſſions where it oc- 


curs. Thus amor dei may either ſi ignify the 


love that God bears to man, or the love that 


man bears to God; becauſe, according to 


either of the two ſenſes, the queſtion ſug- 


geſted by the definition, -to try the proprie- 
ty of it's application, admits of a direct an- 


ſwer. Q. Whoſe is this love? A. God's. 
either as the object, or the ſubject of it. 


Ce The 


ſa) The remains of ſome of the Saxon genitives 
which ended in es, are preſerved in the apoſtrophe 


and s in Engh/b; as Solomon's wiſdom : in Chau- 
cer's time, the e and conſequent additional ſyl- 


lable were in uſe; as Goddes folk, Ged's folk, ot 


Gag 5 people, 
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The Dative caſe characterizes the perſon 


or thing to which another that it is conne&: 


ed with is given, attributed, or aſcribed; 
as do librum puero, 1 give a book to the 
boy. Q. To whom we 1 ag 14 A. To) 
the boy. wy 

This definition of the Dative interfering 
in ſome circumſtances with the Genitive is 
the reaſon. why, in thoſe inſtances, the 
caſes are uſed promiſcuouſly; as ſlius 
Pompeii, or filius Pompeio. For ſince, in 
the firſt inſtance, Pompey anſwering to the 
queſtion, whoſe ſon is he? determines its 
right to be put in the genitive caſe; its 
equally anſwering to the queſtion to whom 
is he attributed, or aſcribed, viz. as a ſon? 
doth likewiſe declare its right to the Dative, 
according to ſuch definitions as muſt be 
made to comprehend all the relations thoſe 


caſes 


* 3 


\ 


wo > a + 2 


2 


caſes are uſed to expreſs. (a)) 
The Accuſative denotes the perſon or 


thing on which the action of a verb tranſi· 


tive paſſeth; as Ceſar vicit Pompeum, Cæſat 
conquered Pompey. Whom did Czſar 
conquer? A, Pompey. na 


The Pecative is only uſed in calling to 


a perſon: as this caſe is of very little uſe, 
it is generally the ſame with the nominative. 


The Ablative is made ule of to expreſs 


my” many 


(a) Mr. Harris defines the Centtive to be 2 
caſe which is formed to expreſs all relations com- 
mencing from itſelf; and the Dative to expreſs 


all relations tending to itſelf. The obſervation. 


is ingenious, and generally juſt : but it ſeems 
to be too philoſophical for ſo vague and irregular 
an uſe as is actually made of thoſe caſes. In 
particular, there is, in this deſcription, no pro- 
viſion for the promiſcuous uſe of, them : for how 
can any word be in a relation which may be con- 
ſidered indifferently either as commencing from 
itſelf, or tending to itſelf? 
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many other relations of words to words, 
in conjunction with prepoſitions, appropriat· 
ed to the particular relations; as in Horto, 
in the garden: cum exer citu, with an 
army. When no prepoſition accom panies it, - 
it generally denotes the inſtrument where. - | 
with a thing is done; as gladio, with a ſword, | 
The Meruſativeratlo and, in Greek, the 
Genitive and Dative too, are uſed in con- 
junction with prepoſitions to denote other re- 
Jations than thoſe which they ST when 
alone, | 
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In Engliſb, and moſt d a lan- 
guages, prepoſiti tions are uſed without any) 
change of cafe, to. anſwer the purpoſes of 
the Genitive, Dative, and Ablative: and 
what the Latins and Greeks diſtinguiſhed by 
the Accuſative caſe, we diſtinguiſh by its | 
place after the verb, when the ſenſe will not 
ſuffice to determine 1 it; as, Alexander vicit 
Dariun, 


— fe Me Ls 


COPY : F L 


N DU $8 
Narium, Alexander conquered Darius. (a) 
It is obſervable; as was hinted at before, 


that in Hebrew, to expreſs that which makes 
he Genitive in Latin and Greek, the alte- 


4 ration doth not affect the ſame word that 
d undergoes the change of termination in thoſe 
le languages, but the word which in them re- 
1 mains unchanged. For example in verba 
"I regis, the words of the king, the latter 
en word hath been changed from rex; where- 

 W to expreſs the ſame thing in Hebrezw, 

ve muſt ſa yx in Which 

an- the former hath been changed from 
ny | CCC 
153 Gore 
and 


{a) The caſes of nonns in the Welch language 


by are expreſſed by a change of the initial letters, 
if they be of thoſe that are mutable, according 
o the prepoſition or word that governs them. 
not E. G. ty is a houſe; dodrefn fy nhy. is the fur- 
5 niture of my houſe; iu dy, to his houſe; prynodd 
vice . n 5 an i 

l y, he bought a houſe; and allan oi thy, out 
tum, ot ber houſe. TL 
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80 LECTURE V. 

The Hebrew, and other Eaſtern tongues 
have this further peculiarity, that in them 
nouns undergo another change of ter- 
mination, according to the perſon or per- 
ſons to whom the thing they ſpeak of be · 

longs, or according to the pronouns pol. N 
ſeſſiye which, in other languages, are joined 
with them. For example, my word; which 
in Latin is verbum meum, in Hebrew is 

from a2 word, and 
this occaſions a prodigious variety of termi. 
nations in their nouns. In reality, theſe 
pronominal terminations are the pronouns 
poſſeſſive contracted, and affixed to the 
nouns; from whence they have obtained the 
name of affixes.Ca ) 


| There 


{a) There is ſomething analogous to this i 
the Welch language; in that it hath thirteen pro- 
nouns affixed to propoſitions, as at, to, atte}, 
to me; attdt; to thee, atto, to him, 


— 


N OU NS. „ 


There are few languages in which ſub-" 
ſlantives do not ſometimes become Diminu- 
tives, by a change of termination, that is, 
when we would expreſs ſomething leſs 
than the uſual natural ſize, we have not al- 


- WM ways recourſe to an adjective, expreſſing the 

e Goren of diminution; but change the word 
ch it{clf for that purpoſe: thus rivus a river, 
i becomes rivulus, a rivulet. The Talian 

| 


tongue not only abounds in Diminutives, 
but alſo in Augmentatives which expreſs 
ſomething exceeding the natural ſize, as 
from capello a hat, comes capellone. a great 
hat, capellacio a great ugly hat. They 
re not quite unknown in other languages. 
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DJECTIVES, on account cf 
their connection with Subſtantives, 3 
they always ſuppoſe, and refer to then, 
have in ſome languages, all the modificati 


ons of ſubſtantives; being declined wit 
numbeh 


ADJECTIVES 83 
number, caſe, and gender. ( Whereas: 
in other languages, (ſince the diſtinctions of 
number, caſe, and gender, are ſufficiently 

marked by the ſubſtantives) adjectixes are 
Juſed without any variation in thoſe reſpects . 
Thus in the expreſſion” goad men, it is ſuf- 
kciently evident, from the form, of the 
word men, that more chan one Are meant; : 


and 


- * 


* 


(a) In languages that admit of a change of 
termination on account of gender, men and wo- 
men cannot, in many caſes, uſe the ſame form 
of expreſſion promiſcuouſly. E. G. In Latin a 
man ſays eg9 ſum liber, a woman, ego ſum libera. 

Bat it is remarkable that, in ſome of the Caribbee 
lands, the men and women hardly call any 

hing by the ſame name. This Reland conjec- 

tures to have taken its riſe from the conqueſt of 
tne iſlands, by a people who ſpoke a language 
iferent from that of the old inhabitants: in 
onſequence of which the men were expelled, 
put the women ſtayed with the conquerors; and, 
taining their own tongue, taught a great part 
t it to their daughters. 


es, 
them, 
Uficat. 
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and therefore that any alteration in the word. 1 
good would be MN Ta E 


But as W denote the qualities or f 
4 properties of things, and theſe are eaſily. 
1 perceived to admit of the degrees more and 
leſs; in moſt languages, theſe degrees ate 
expreſſed by different modifications of the 
word. For example, durus is hard, the 
quality in general; durior, harder, the 
quality increaſed; and duriſſimus, hardeſt, 
or poſi efling t the quality in the higheſt de- 
gree. In ſome languages the term is farther 
varied to expreſs a very ſmall degree of a 
* lit, as whityfh, a little white, 

But in PREY F. Hons and Ca 5 
"I languages, theſe different degrees of quality 
ere expreſſed, not by any change of termi- 
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. ö = nation, but by other words appropriated 60 
chat purpoſe; 1 as Vage, wa; Plus ſage, 


wiſer; 1 
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ADJECTIVES 58s 
wiſer ; le plus ſage, wiſeſt, The Hebrew, - 
in order to expreſs a very great degree of 2 


* 1 the OR expreſſion of it; 
as 1 (goo! 7 hat is 


very 2 6 a Pu 


. This compariſon of adjectives is founded 
on the ſame principle. with the Dimimutives, + 
| and Augmentatives of ſubſtantives; but as: 


the | the variation of degree is more eaſily Per- 
0 ' WH ccived, and oftener uſed in adjectives, the 
ou 


weer of! adjettives hath become more 


her general. . 28 Har e Hen Wo! 
£3 ROT On: EL Ta Wn I Sd EP 121. 114 
ther 

; a The Welch, beſides the three degrees of 
rm Bl compariſon, common to other languages, hath a 


lort of compariſon which imports, - ſometimes 
quality, and ſometimes admiration : it is formed 
dy adding ed to the poſitive; as glan, fair; Qn 


ifet - * yntef, as fair as he; - g/aned yu, how fair 
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. A&TICLEs, being uſed in the ſame man- 
ner as adheCtives, are, in all languages, in- 
flected as other adjectives are. They ate 
not indeed compared; but neither do many 
other adjectives admit of comparifon, as an. 
nis all, and many others. 1 


out che anche being 4 uſed; in Waise 


finite ſenſe. T bus in Englliib, Which has 
no article indefinite 5 in the plural number, 
men means any men; and the men, ſome 
particular men: in the ſame manner as 

a man means any man, and the man ſome | 
de man, | 
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of PRONOUNS. 


R 0 NOUNS, being nothing more 
than commodious ſubſtitutes for nouns, 


are not entitled to a diſtin claſs among the 
different kinds of words; but might all of 
them have been ranked under the heads of 
ſubſtantives, or adjectives; only the univer- 
ſal irregularity of their inflexions makes it 
neceſſary to give them a diſtinct conſideration. 


pronouns are words of ſuch frequent oc- 
currence, that even in thoſe languages 
which admit of few modifications of other 
ords, ſeyeral are, in a manner, obliged, 
or the greater eaſe and certainty of diſtinc- 
lon, to be introduced here. Thus the 
.nglfþ, and French, who do not decline 
Pouns with caſes, have ſeveral caſes for 


H 2 am ſome 
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ſome of l pronouns as . moi, me; 
I. me; thou, thee ; ꝛubo, wham, whyſe.(a) 


3 are either was Cubſitur 
For proper names of perſons, and are there- 
fore themſelves 1bſtantives, or for perſons 
and things in particular circumſtances, "The 
fiſt are diſtinguiſhed by the name of per- 
onal pronouns; andthe reſt by ſeveral other 
denominations; according to the variou 
circumſtances a which the perſon or thing 
they relate to is conſidered, as Poſſeſſny, 
Kelative, and Demonſtrative. 


Ego, I. which is an univerſal ſubſtitut 
for the perſon who ſpeaks, is termed th 
, firſt perſon, Tu, thou, n for the 


name 


(4) The Teutonic i had and that * dal 
of it the Saxon, from which the preſent Engl 
hee is derived, hath a dual number in their pronoun 


Eau es \ 


PRONOUNS, # 
name of the perſon ſpoken. to, the ſecond” 
perſon ; and Ille, he, the perſon ſpoken of, 
the third perſon. Their plurals We, Ye, 
They, ſtand in the ſame order. (a) 


{a) It is very entertaining to obſerve how dif- 
ferently the perſonal pronouns are applied, in the 
complimental language of different nations. 
Ancient languages, and thoſe of people who pre- 
end to no politeneſs, admit of no other than 
the ſecond perſon ſingular when we addreſs any 
. ſingle perſon; as if thou pleaſe, or, 45 it pleaſe thee. 
ol The £ng//b and French uſe the ſecond perfon , 
plural; as /i vous plait, if you pleaſe. The Spa- 
nards uſe the third perſon ſingular; . as if he 
pleaſe ; and the Germans the third perſon plural, 
if they pleaſe. In the Singalian tongue, the per- 
lonal pronouns are changed two or three ways, 
te according to the perſon they repreſent, E. G. 
% and u ſignify he to or concerning a ſervant, 
or perſon of low rank; umba and undoeoe expreſs 
bei the ſame with tenderneſs and reſpect, as when a 
no beher ſpeaks of his ſon; and inferiors apply the 
words tamunwahanſa, tu, and ohuwahanſz to 
their ſuperiors. | 
Alſo in the Malayan tongue a perſon addreſ- 
10 ing an equal ſays beta I; to an in- 
i Hor ako, to a king LN Patel, 
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1 hall illuſtrate the E uſe of | 


. ords under the other denominations by | 
giving inſtances of each of them. 


The D (ſo called 
becauſe they clearly point out and ſhey 
what we refer to). Cato and Cicero wer, 
cotemporaries : This was famous for hi 
eloquence, the other For tis integrity. I 
this ſentence, | the pronoun this is a ſubſt- 
tute for the name of Cicero, in the Eircum- 
ſtance of being named laſt; and other of 
Cato, as being only perſon who remained to 


be ſpoken of. 


Poſſeſſtve. His hou "that 1s K * 
of ſome particular per ſon mentioned before, 

Theſe e e have the ſane 
. ; Nut uk 


3 hana, which 2 A ** 
In the "Ds manner are thou and he exprelle 
variouſly. Reland. De linguis orientalibus. 
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uſe as che Genitive caſes of their correſpond- 

ent perſonal pronouns, being the ſubſtitus 

tes of perſons under the character of poſſeſ- 

ſors, or owners of the thing whoſe name 

they are joined with. (a) 05 IPTG Y 
Relative, referring to a noun orfſentence = 

going before; as The houſe which I have | 


| built, that is hie houſe. The uſe of 
this pronoun will be conſidered more large - 
ly in the conſtruction of ſentences, (h 

| All 


{a) The inhabitants of the *Caribbee Mandy 
have a remarkable conciſe method of expreſſing 
the perſonal prononns ; viz. by prefixing a ſingle 
letter to the word. mis my, 5 is thy, and 7 his; 
asmari, my tooth; bari, thy tooth; and lari, 
his tooth. Reland de. linguis Americanin. 


(5) The French language is peculiarly happy 
in what their Grammarians call the pronoun ſup - 
| plying ; viz. le, en, y; being of vallly mare eaſy 

and extenſive application than any relative in o- 
ther languages, as Ils ſout heureux, et nous ne le 
ſanmes pas. They are happy, and we are not; 


— . . : ; : 4 * 3 9 1 5 yank 9 N ? "Ty * : . 
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All theſe three kinds of Pronouns, as they 
refer to ſome ſubſtantives with which (n 
languages that change the terminations of 
nouns on the account of number, : caſe, Ke) 
they agree, and without which they haye 10. 
determinate meanings, are of the nature 
of Adjectives. 


In Hebrew not only Pronouns of the 
third perſon: (as in all other languages) bit 
FN; ns even 


- 


1, e. not happy; which is particularly referred to 
by the French le. Newton vous plait, vous en 
parlez toujours, You like Newton, vou always 
ſpeak of him. Quand un homne eft mort, on 1) 


:: 18 : Penſe plus, when a man is dead, he is no more 
110808 thought of. 1 208 | 


The French pronoun on is likewiſe of as exten- 
five uſe as a nominative caſe to verbs, as the pro- 
noun ſupplying, which is governed of them; and 
in particular with the active voice of verbs is 
ö er 18 ie x 

very elegantly. made uſe of inſtead of the paſlive; 
as on tint hier un conſeil a Whitehall: yeſterday 3 
eounlil was held at Whitehall. 5 
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eren the ſecond perſon hath a diſtin&ion of 
ſex, — being thou man, ang 
thou woman. (a) | 8 5 


The number of Pronouns is peculiarly 
difficult to determine in all languages; 
owing, not only to their being, in fact, 
chiefly, adjectives; but alſo, to this, that 
the ſame term hath ſometimes what is called 
a pronominal uſe, and ſometimes not; which. 
Grammarians have not ſufficiently attended 
W 5 43 OY 


LECTURE 


{a) The reaſon why the third perſon admits 
of the diſtinction of gender more generally than 
the firſt and ſecond, is becauſe the ſex of the per- 
ſon ſpoken of, who is abſent, cannot be known 
without ſome ſuch proviſion; whereas it is un- 
neceſſary with reſpect to the firſt and ſecond per- 
ſons, Rows are always preſent when they are men- 
tioned, | 


LECTURE the | SEVEN TH 
O F 


LY ERBS have been defined to be 

V either the ſimple affirmation, which 
makes only one verb ſubſtantive, Ca) or (as 
the actual ſtructure of all languages obliges 
us to conſider it) the union of the ſimple af. 
firmation with another term expreſſing the 
ſtate or condition of the ſubject concerning | 
0 | which 


Ca) It may perhaps be convenient to reſolve 
even the verb ſubſtantive itſelf into a ſimple affir- 
mation and an adjective or participle; ſince 


— 
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Lvhich the affirmation is made. (a.) A verb 
of as many modifications As each. of the 
ideas which it includes; and moreover 
thoſe which ariſe from. the combination of 
their ſeparate modifications. F 


| The 
um, 1 am, may be conſidered as containing the 
three ideas expreſſed by, /2g9 m exiftens,- Þ am 
being; but the verb en, in this laſt ſentence, 
can admit of no farther reſolutlon. ns 
(a) Mr. Harris, after defining. all verbs, 
which are ſtriftly ſo called, to be words which 
denote energies; is after ward Obliged to a 
knowledge that there are ſome Which appear to 
dei de ET RE CET 
tive;/ joined to an alſertion; s „ ir 
equalleth; albes I am White, &c. But ſince. 
theſe words, and many otherrof the ſame nature, 
are by all grammarians (Whether zuſtiyt or not 
univerſally called verbs, and have the inflections 
ok verbs; is it not, better to comprize them un- 
der the general definition” of 50 ':efptctally 
lnce they are all, with equal eaſe, reſfolvabls 
into a ſimple affirmation, joined to an adjective 
or participle; which may be called an adjective 
vr attribute of time. | 


\ 
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The ſtate or condition united with the 

imple affirmation is moſt commonly one 
whic ich implies De energy, or the pro- 
ducing ſome effect, as loving, eating, Hills 

ing. This effect may be produced: by the 
ſubje& of the affirmation, or it may take 
place upon it. This hath, in ſome langy- 

ages, given occafion to a two-fold diſtinction 
of verbs: for, inthe former caſe, the verb js 
ſaid to be active; in the latter, it is differ. 
ently terminated, and called paſſive. Thu 
when I fay Petrus amat, Peter lzves, the 
| ation of. loving proceeds from; Peter, an 
the yerb is ative, when I fay 1 Petrus ana- 
tur, Peter i is loved. I mean chat the aftion 
of loving terminates in, or takes place upon 
| Bene and the ver aſſumes. A: pale for it 

In hole 8 which, 11 e 55 
f qiſtinction of, verbs into actiye and paſſe, 
thoſe verbs which A 3 no e of pro- 

- ducing 


VOICE . E 


ducing any effect out of the agent are <dlled . 
Neuters. As Petrus fadet, Peter is fittings. 
in which the ſtate or condition that Peter is- 
firmed to Be in deth not contain the idea 
of any effect — 
10 another. | =—_ | 


The Ebbe, Greek; and Latin lan- 
guages contath this modification of verbs, 
but it is univerſally. wanting in the madlern 
European tongues, uihich expreſs the ſame 
dea by ſeparating the affirmacion from the 
word which expreſſeth the ſtate er coditioih: 
ed to be paſſive; and making uſe uf ſucb 
term as conveys no other idea than that R 
receiving the effect; confining the-uſhal; 
form of che der to ahe acdire ſenſe.¶ Tn the: 
ſentence Peter is. killed, ie ſtate hill vi 
which is affirmed of Peter, implies receiving 
| the effeck, and the only ſetiſè that remains 
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for the ſimple form 'of the verb, 0 Per 
wat . is chat e — * giving t. 

A "mu may not n n affirm 
hut may alſo be ſpoken of under feveral re- 
ſtrictions or limitations, and in connection 
with, or dependance upon other affirmations, 
Several of theſe manners or modes of ſpeak 
ing of an event have been ſelected, and 
made the foundation of a further diſtinction 
of Mood s or Modes in verbs. Of cheſe the 
Greeks have the greateſt number. The 


Engliſh admit none of them, but have re- 
courſe to other methods of expreſſing thoſe 
circumſtances of an affirmation, without 
giving a different as to = 
verb. (a) 

A direct VET) deen i is in a 
Indicative mood. n og 


a). Except i in one nſlance; for 1 am, ik the 
as ren modifications to expreſs — 


-, 


\'Y F b I : * * 
Y — 
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An event may be ſpoken of as the will or 
ommand of another, as ſcribe, write thou. 
This implies that it is the will or command 
of the perſon who ſpeaks to the perſon ſpo- 
ken to that he write: this is the Imperative 


If one event do in any manner depend 
upon another event, the verb which expreſ- 
ſeth that which is not the principal, but only 
that which is the ſecondary, and dependent 
event, is put in a mood called the Subjune- 
tive, as permit to ut 'ſcribat, 1. permit that 
[he write. This mood is generally preceded 
by tome particle expreſſing the connection 
or dependance of the ſubjunctive ſentence. 

. Sometimes 
4a) In ſeveral languages, the ſenſe of the 
imperative is often expreſſed by the future and 
particularly with a negative, as ne occideris, thou 


alt not kill, In Arabic the imperative is never 
ved but when the ſenſe is affirmative. 


- w-- 
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Sometimes both the indicative ſentence an; 
the connecting participle are underſtood, 2 
wivat rex, let the king live: à verb denor 
ing a wiſh being underſtood as, 'opto ut tex 
vivat, I with that the King may lire; 
veniat, he may come: that is, poteſt ſeri u 
veniat. In this caſe, when an event is ſpo- 
ken of as only poſſible, or liable to contin. 
- gencies, the mood changes its name, but 
not its modification, and is called Wa 
RR Potential mood. 


An event n as the wiſh of any 
perſon conſtitutes in Greek only, the Ogi. 
tive mood as I wiſh he 
may write, 


It is eaſy to ſee that, upon theſe princi 
ples, moods might have been inereaſel al 
moſt ad .infinitum : ſince the ways a ſentence 

may be modified, or vary from a direct if 
ſertion, 


— 
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fertion, are innumerable: for inſtance, for 
the fame reaſon that a wiſh conſtitutes a 
mood, an interrogation might conſtitute one, 
a permiſſion another. and ſo on without end. 


Laſtly, che ſtate or condition implied by 
the verb may not be affirmed of any other 
ſubject, but be itſelf the ſubject of an affirm- 
ation: in this caſe, it is ſaid to be in the 
| Infinitive mood, as videre eſt jucundum, to 
ſee is pleaſant. videre, here, is properly 
no verb, but the name of a power, act, 
ſtate, or condition, and therefore a noun 
ſubſtantiye. Ca) 3 


In Latin, inſtead of uſing the infinitive 


13 mood 
. fa) The Saxons have an infinitive of à par- 


ticular inflection, which they uſe as the Latins do 
their gerunds; as from an to read they Tay 
242 0 - 3 ; Bos | | 2 
it is time of reading, or to read. | 


| mood as a noun, in any other caſe than the 
N, ominative, (as in the Genitive, Accuſative, 
and Ablative) they give the word another | 
Form, and call it a Gerund, as cupidus ſeri. 
bendi, deſirous of writing ; peritus in ſcri. 
bendo, Ailful i in writing; Promptus ad ſeri. 
bendum, ready to write: Whereas the 
Greeks were content to make uſe of the in- 
faire irfelf for that purpoſe as 
2 the verb to 
which ai gerund belongs be not neuter 
the effect it. expreſſes may terminate ſome- 
where, and therefore gerunds require the 
ſame caſes after them as the verbs them 
elves: as cupidus ſeribend! Ow * Frous 
of writing books. 


- Still leaving out the affirmation, the action 
| or ſtate is ſometimes expreſſed by another 
| noun, in one caſe only, varying in its ſtruc 
ture from the former, and is called the 
| - Supne 
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Supine in um, as eo piſcatum, Igo a fiſhing, | 
or to E; which might have been expreſſed 
by the gerund, as eo ad piſcandum. The 
ſupine in u, or the latter ſupine, is the ſame 
thing in the paſſive ſignification, that the 
former ſupine is in the active, as difficile 
lectu, hard to be read. 


* * . 


Laſtly, the ſtate or condition expreſſed by the 
verb without the affirmation is conſidered, 
in different circumſtances, as a property be. 
longing to a perſon or thing, and is there- 
fore in all reſpe&ts an adjeRtive, though, (par- 
taking of the ſenſe andtime of the yerb, and 
being derived from it) it be called a Partici. 

ple. Thus amans loving, implies the ſtate or 
condition of one giving the effect; amatus, 
| lived, the having received it; amaturus, 
about to love; the ſtate of being about to 

give it; and amandus, to be loved, a ſtate « 
3: 45055. 
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of being to receive i. (a)- 


The ſame idea derived Rom Fe verb may, 
in different circumſtances, take the form of 
other adjectives, and even of ſabſtantives, 
as amator, a lover, or the perſon in whom 

love exiſts as a powet or paſſion, But pat. 
ticiples, having always been conſidered a; 
more particularly connected with verbs, it 
may ſuffice in this place to have diſtincth 
Poindod g out their connection. 


Some FE . 8 and Latin 


languages, admit of modifications ſimilat to 
the degrees of compariſon in adjectiyes: 
for, whereas the fimple verb directly affirms 
uc certain ſtate concerning the ſuhject of it, 
* 
{a ) In Arabic the participle is often Apel 
dy the future tenſe, following the * with- 


_ *out a copula; as 
venerunt flebunt, for they came weeping. 


denotes only a, tendency to it; thus. cales 


Theſe are called Inceptives. Another mo- 
dification, or mode of derivation, intimates 
a defire of the ſtate, as nupturio, I deſire to 


Theſe are termed Deſideratives. 


reſpe& to the perſon that makes it, the per- 
that is the ſubject of it. Theſe being the 


pronouns, the change of terminations occa- 
loned by theſe circumſtances of an affirma- 
tion are called the Perſons of verbs. Thus 
the Latins ſaid, ſcribo, I write; ſeribis, 

ae writeſt; and ſcribit, he ꝛvbriteth. 
| They uſe likewiſe different terminations to 
expreſs the plural perſons; as ſcribimus, ze 


write ; 


PERSONS. tos 


this modification, or rather, derivative verb 


ſignifies e be hot, caleſco, to begin to b q bo * 


marry ; bellaturio, 1 deſire 20 be at Ware 


An affirmation may be conſidered with 
ſon it is made to, and the perſon or thing 


three perſons mentioned in the account of 


i 
& K. ; 3.3 
C. 2 | 
* ; 2 * t F 
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evrite ; ſeribitis, ye write ; ſcribunt, they 

write. Tn Engliſh, though we have inyent- 
ed different terminations to expreſs fome of 
the perſons, yet they are ſo very few, that, 
to prevent ambiguity, we always uſe the 
perſonal pronouns along with the verbs, 
which there is no occaſion for in Latin, 
Greek or Hebrew. Even the French, who 
diſtinguiſh all the perſons, do, neverthelek, 
uſe them in conjunction with their correl- 
ponding pronouns, as Fame, Tu ames, 


a) In the Algenkine tongue, ſpoken by ſere. 
ral nations of North- America, the perſons of 
verbs are denoted, in moſt inſtances, by a ſingle 
letter or ſyllable prefixed to the verb; as ni/atua, 
I love; kiſakia, thou looeft ; vuſakia, he loveth, &c. 
Reland de linguis umericunis. 
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AD mankind nothing to expreſs but 0 
their preſent apprehenſions, as the | 
ur is hot; or univerſal truths, that have | 
no relation to ume, as God 1s eternal ; Sethe LE 
linple affirmation would be ſufficient; but ö | 
in order to ſpeak. of things paſt and future, = 
as well as preſent, it was found convenient | 
to introduce a further modification into 
eros, to make them capable of expreſſing 


tele different circumſtances of time. 
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'This is the Fonnletion of the different 
TExszs of verbs: and as time paſt and 
Future may be divided into time more or lef 


| paſt, and time to come at à greater or leſſer 
| diſtance; alſo into paſt and future with re- 
I ſpe& to other events connected with them, 


many languages admit of a great number of 
1 tenſes: but in no language have they been 
1 formed upon any accurately juſt and com- 

1 modious diviſion of time. I ſhall mention 


x ſome of the principal diſtinctions of time 
5 that have been actually obſerved. in fab 
i | | 1 ; Grapes 


+| . Time preſent is | invariable: in 504 
r guage, cherefore, is there more \than one 


en . (a) a 


10 Some „ ene on 
action, whether paſt preſent or to come, #® 
either doing, or done, ſay that there is propet!y | 


TENSES.' | oe 
. An event may- be paſt when it is ſpoken 


XK * 1 een 


mough time paſt and future, being of indefinite 
extent, may admit of any ſubdiviſion; time pre- 
ſent, being properly nothing more than a point, 


it ſeems, therefore, to be more natural be, 
every action which is compleated at the time of 
ſpeaking of it to the preterite tenſes, and not to 
the preſent: and, therefore, that /criþ/z, I have 
written, referring to an action that is confeſſed- 
ly paſt, is a preterite tenſe; and not (as the ac- 
curate Dr. Clarke and others who have followed 
him would term it) a perfeft preſent. _ 32 


ne participle, ass I I watching, 
for I watch. The Welch language alſo hath ao 
preſent tenſe, except the verb ſubſtantive and 
two other irregular verbs: inſtead of it, they 
ule a circumlocution of the infinitive mood, as 
yr wyf yn caru, Which, rendered literally, is 1 
am mts love, i. e. 1 am loving, for I love. In 
the Poconchi tongue, ſpoken in ſome parts of 
Honduras, the circumſtances of a diſcourſe doth 


Gage's jurvey of the Weſt Indies, 


= 


| cannot be analogous to them in that feſpect. 


The Hebrew and Arabick tongues have no 
method of expreſſing time preſent but by the 


generally diſtinguiſh the preſent from the future. 


perfect and imperfect in all the three tenſes; buf 


ELSE 
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erent, which is either mentioned c 
referred to, took place; as when Peter 
entered 1 was writing, ſcribebam. The 
writing was paſt when it was ſpoken f, 
but preſent when Peter entered. This i 
gCalled the Vnperſect tenſe : : or it may be 
ſpoken of as paſt in general, without giing 
any intimation when it was Preſent, 10 
ſeripſi e piſtolam, 1 have written a letter 
which may haye been! in any period « of time 
paſt extending. to che preſent. This i 
, called the Preterperſect tenſe ; or laſtly i 
may be mentioned not only. as paſt at the 
time when. it is ſpoken of, but a8 alſo pal 
when another event, referred to in the ſen 
tence, was paſt; as zvhen Peter entered [ 
bad woriten a letter, ſcripſeram. Which ex: 
F th at the letter was written both when 


ir was ſpoken of, e lo ben dn a 
ter 
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(cc. This is elle the Preterplayerſet 
tenſe. (a ) 


We 5 5 a thing to come. as future 0 
indefinitely with reſpect to the time of men · 
foning it, as feribam, © ſhall 2wrige 3 or, 
ough future with reſpect to the time; of | 
ſpeaking of it, yet as paſt-with-relati8n-to - * 
| ſome other event; as when' Peter {Fats 
enter 1 ſhall have written, ſcripſero. 
The action is faid to be future 

to the time of f peaking of it, but as 


* 8 "ſt 


| (a) In 2 the infinitive noed'Y 15 made tc to 
en I ſupply the place of the breter· Plußenfect tenſe of 
* the ſubjunctive mood, the prepoſition edi, 
der, being placed before the nominative'caſe ; 
rel :: wack ir gar lefaru, after to the man. heul: or 


more exactly in Greek, 
V inedef oft 


F 
- * A _ 4 


the man had 1 


1 
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T1 he Creeks make more 2 of 
time, both paſt and future, one of their 
Futures is called the Paulopoſtfuturum, 1 
being generally ſuppoſed to expreſs an even | 
which is about to happen e it bath 
a paſſive ſigniſication; as 


Juſt going to be beaten. (b) 5 


7 a ) TheWleh 5 go_ deterinlante futon 
indicative: to ſupply it, they have recourſe to 
a periphraſis, in which the infinitive mood is 
introduced; as mi a Jyddaf 5 n ys grifenm; 

Which, rendered literally, is / be in to write; 
: Iii of J ſoalt write: or as in Greek, we ſhould 


inſtead bf * 


(b) It is : male that in. the Hebrew and 
Arabic tongues the two only tenſes they have, 
viz. the preterite and future are each convertible - 
into the other; and ſometimes into the preſent, 
by prefixing certain particles; which, however, 
do not belong to the verb, but have a ſeparate 


. * 2 
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1 am very far from en that the « 
foregoing account, of the diſtinction of moods 
and tenſes will be found to correſpond with 
eyery uſe chat is made of them; much leſs, 
that every perſon, who hath written in any 
language hath conformed t to it. As languages 

were not made by Phil loſophers, but fg; 
geſted by the negeſſitjes of . beings. | 
| their farſt Ou" Fate, and 79 
K 3 1 itoarls, [OO 


= 
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Ggnification. In the Hebrew A „Which ſig⸗ 
1 e wha Ir oy makes it have 


E 


ways cage its“ WR. areths — — jo the 
preter but ſom es.1 the reſent. E.: G. 
l 191 90 , For 946 42 
vill viſet 31: gp od Hes 1 will fs. + git TOs 7 
And by ſaid | 
la Arabic "the" Mite Hach the lte of the 
preterite when e Ar 
ama not yet. * prefixed to it: more- 
over, according to otfler particles prefixed, either 
of the tenſes may have che ſeoſe of the preſent, 
preterite, future, optative, or ſubjunCtive, 
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ed as their further occaſions prompted and 

required; it is in vain to expect chat the Jaws 
and rules of them ſhould be either perfectiy 
natural, or conſiſtent. All that was'nece(- 
fary i in lectures upon Univerſal Grammar 
was. to give ſuch a \ deſcription of any parti- | 
cular mode of ſpeech as will agree with the 
general practice of thoſe who ufed(it, wich- 
out taking notice of thoſe deviations which 


fall within the province of particular Gram- 
marians, 


8 1 were to. ** wiſhed, indeed, * the 
eaſe of of underſtanding ang v uſt ing a language 
particularly a dead one, that the Principles 
of 3 it were more uniform} but this is an ad- 


vantage which no wacky can boaſt . Nei 


cher the Greeks, nor . Lating, hahe in all 
reſ ſpects, preferred: a perfect Gitindon 


among their mopds. and. tenſes: : for, define 
cheſe terms as we will, and-lay-down.what 
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rules we pleaſe with reſpect to them, we 
ſhall find ne them in . 
pureſt claſſics, | | 


Only the moſt perfect intelligence, who. + 
can ſee the whole at one view, can eſtabliſh 
[ws that have no exceptions. | The works 
of nature, indeed, we have reaſon . 3 
ere, are throughout uniform; and 
analyzing the works of nature, in which ya 5 
much uniformity hath been actually obſery- 
ed, it may be uſeful to have a View. to the 
noſt ſimple. and uniform laws; ag thoſe, 
from paſt experience, will have ſtrong, pre - 
ſumptions in their fayour : but this clue 
vill by no means ſerve. our purpoſe. in ex» 
planing what hath been the invention of 
men, and particularly. of. rude uncultivated 
men. We muſt conſider their circumſtances, 
make the beſt we can of a. lame and im- 
perfect ſubject, and not deny real defects 

and 


and redindancies, or « fruilefaly labour b 
reconcile manif. eſt inconſiſtencies, but mul 
ourſelyes conform to eſtabliſhed. vicious 
practices, if we would not make . 


n. 2 by our SONY 


« 


0 The 929 nn of ths like th 
declenſions of nouns are not,modiſieations 
| that are founded on the nature of things, but 
merely on the caſual form of the word i 


| particular languages; according to which 
che principal tenſes ãn all moods conform io 


a Particular analogy. Thus amo love, in 
Latin, 1 is ſaid tobe of the frſt; conjugatim; 
| having] its radical tenſes, amo; amavi; ani: 
tum, amare'; and moneo; Ladviſe, of the 
ſecond gi haying its radical tenſes, moneb ni 
nui, monitum, monere. The formation a 
theſe radical tenſes are very irregular: but 
the rules for the formation of other tenſa 
from theſe admit of very few. | exception. 
Thus 


— 
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Thus the PluſquamperfeFum is formed uni- 
rerfally from the perfect by changing (i) 
into (cram) as amavi, amaveram. (a/ 
3 In 

{a} In Arabick Grammars we find thirteen 
conjugations, nine of thoſe which have three 
radicals in the third perſon - preterite (which is 
| always the root from which all inflexions are ſup- 
poſed to be made in all the Eaftern tongues of 
that genus, or family as we may call it) and four 
of thole which have four radicals: and in 
Hebrew there are ſeven conjugations. But what 


tongues call conjugations, are not ſo properly con- 
jugations, in the ſenſe in which other Gramma- 


verb may admit of all the conjugations: but as 
each of theſe is further modified into the indica- 


Grammarians, not chuſing to call theſe moods of 
mods, thought proper to call the one conjuga- 
tions, and the other moods. Beſides, both in 
Hebreu and Arabick, what, in other languages, is 
called the paſſive voice is found among the con- 


theſe languages make but one conjugation of 
them, and all verbs, that do not conform to the 
common manner of inflection are promiſcuouſly 


the Grammarians of the Arabick and | Hebrew 
rians uſe that term, as moods; © becauſe the ſame ' 


tive, imperative, and infinitive * moods,” the 


jugations. Strictly ſpeaking, Grammarians of 
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In Hebrew, und other eaſtern languages, 
verbs are inflected according to 2 25 
well as nouns: thus is\thoy 
man did/? viſit, and is thou 100 
man diaſt viſit. They alſo admit of com- 
pariſon, or at leaſt what may be called ex- 
aggeration; as Je broke, 
He broke to pieces. Fhey have likewiſe 2 
particular modification of the verb, to ex- 
preſs one perſon's: « cauſing another to do a 
ching; as from he reigned ! 
he: made to reign, and another when the 
action of the verb. is reciprocal; or reverts 
upon che ſubject of it, as from be 
zvas holy, be made himſelf haly, or 
he pretended 1 be holy. RISEN 


| Vey 


called irregulars: whereas the ſeveral kinds of 
theſe might have been called conjugations. 

The Arabians, among other conjugations, 
have one to expreſs co-operation, expreſſed it 
Latin by the prepoſition cen prefixed to the verb: 
another ſignifies petition and confefaon. 
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very few of theſe modifications of verbs « 2 


are uſed in modern European languages, 
and particularly in Engliſb, but we ſupply 
this defect of modifications by auxiliary 
verbs; as to be, to have, wall, Pall, can, 
muſt, Kc. as 1 will write, for ſcribam. Ca) 
It is apparent, from this example, that the 


affirmation, with all the circumſtances at- | 


tending it, is transferred from what 1s uſually 
called the principal verb to the auxiliary, 


leaving the word which, in other languages, 


implies both the affirmation and circumſtan- 
ces, nothing more” than the indefinite idea 
of the action, condition, or ſtate, which i is 

_ affirmed 


{a ) Nevertheleſs, in_all he dialects of the 
Teutonic, the participle of the preterite is formed 
by prefixing an augment (ge) like that of the 
Greeks before the word; as in the preſent Ger- 
man, Ich hab: gehabt, J. have had. In the Saxon 
tongue this was afterwards changed} into y, which 


Vas common even in Engliſh. in Chaucer” 8 time; 


as ycleaßt. 
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affirmed of the ſubjet: in ſhort a mere 8 


participle: in modern languages they, ac. i 

97 23 ; * * 5 a f [ 

cordingly, remain unchanged, and all the 

modifications peculiar to the verb take _ ; 

in the auxiliary: 6 a 5 E al 

Ar 

al 

0 Which 1s abſolurly the moſt commodious G 
Expreſſion 

3-4 * 

| 70 

DH” ) But So „ robous, Which fe of MI ut 

great extent, and in great eſteem in the Faf- in 

Indies, far exceeds our northern European ton- | 

gues in ſimplicity: for, in that language, the 15 

verb itſelf admits of no modification whatever, let 

on account either of perſon, tenſe, or voice: 

in all theſe reſpects the perſonal pronouns only, 25 

| | with particles prefixed, determine the ſenſe, MW v1 
„ E. G. Poœ fol ſi ignifies to beat. In 

1 the perfect tenſe they ſay 

beta feedda Hoekal, I have beaten. In the future 

| beta adda 72 0 1 Ta 

7 beat. Tn the paſſive voice 

j ſjadi poekol is to be beaten. ha 

| The Braſilian tongue hath only two bb WW 5: 


7 tions of verbs, of which one is poſitive, and the 
+} | other negative; as aincu, I kill; namcai, I do not 
bl kill. Reland ubi Anne, LS 


connus 2. ATIONS. rare 


expreſſion of affirmations * their circum- - 


5? . 


ſtances is not very eaſyt to determme. 1 


think, however, * it may be aid, in favour - 
of the modern method, that E can exprels 
all the ideas included in, or connected with 


an affirmation, with more precifionz* and 
almoſt as few additional. ſyllables as the- 


Greeks or Latinss And ſome very im- 


portant circumſtances of an affirmation are 


expreſſed in Engliſb, particularly, with the 


utmoſt conciſeneſs and precifion, n for which 


in thoſe languages we muſt have recourſe to 


very long praipheales. For a proof of this ger 


let any perſon endeavour to expreſs in Latin 


the difference between, 7 ſhall and I will 7 


write; I may, and I can write... 


The diſtinction that ſome Grammarians-: 
make of verbs into perſonal „ 
hath no foundation in reaſon; for every af 
firmation muſt neceſſarily imply ſome ſub- 
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NF ApvERBS it hath been obſerved, 
chat they are chiefly contractions for 
ther worde, and ſometimes for whole ſen- 
pences. (a) This is very evident with re- 


(a) Mr. Harris calls Adverbs, Attributives of 
itributives ; that.is of verbs, or adjefives; as 
I they always attended thoſe parts of ſpeech, and 

odified their ſignification. But they are only 


y P 
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ſpedt to che three principal Claſſes of them, 


namely thoſe of time, place and quality or 
manner: for inſtance, nunc may be render. 
ed by hoc tempore; Hic, by hoc loco; and 
fic, by hoc made. T he affirmation "Yes ferves 
Inſtead of repeating. a whole ſentence, with 
its ſubject, affirmation, and eyery thing be. 
Aonging to it: nen, not is the ſame as neg-, 
2 0r 


— % 


:thoſe of quality or manner which can, without 
great forte, be ===> in the definition; 
and many words muſt be excluded which hat 

fo long, and fo utnvefſally beets called adverts, 
that it is making too free wirh. words.and thar 
eſtabliſhed acceptation not to include en init, 
For inftance, by what — can, fim 
en; ſemel, cur, and many others be called 
attributes of verbs. If nothing more bt 
meant by the definition, than that adverbs ar 
words which ſerve to aſcertain and fix an affirms) 
tion, every word in the ſentence is an'adverd; 
atleaſt all the words into which adverbs may de 
reſolved, which are both ſubſtantives, adjectirs, 

and even n verbs themſelbes. * 


Fo 


ADVERBS 25 - 
or ſerves inſtead of repeating the ſubje& and 
affirmation of a ſentence with contrary at- 


tributes, (4) ._ 1 # 


Adverbs of quality or manner admit of 
compariſon for the ſame reaſon that their 
eorreſpondent adjectives do: for as ſapiens, 
wiſe, may be varied into ſapientior, wiſer, 


ſopientiſſ mus, wiſe ft ; - {o may ſapienter, 
i, wiſely © 


(a ) Notwithſtanding a 1 be ſuffici- 
ently known to be affirmative by the abſence of 
the negative particles, . the Welch language hath a 

particle La] appropriated to ſignify an affrma - 
tion; as, mi a garaf, I love. ' 

In ſeveral languages a double Wee * 
only ſerves to encreaſe the force of a ſingle one 
as in Greek | 
let ho one | | | 
it is not poſſible. In Saxen, ne om ic na Chriſt, 
Jam not the Chriſt, In French Fe ne patle pas, 
I do not ſpeak. In Engliſh and Latin the ſeco 
negative deſtroys the firſt, and makes the ſen- 
tence affirmative; as non Poſſum non meminiſſe, 
I cannot forget. 


; ; * 
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wiſely, become e ſapientiue, more Wi ith, "a 

ſapientiſſi ime, moſt-- wiſely, Though it is 
not every language which admits of the com- 
pariſon of adjectives that alſo admits of the 
x pain of adverbs. 
an being contradions for other 
8 ſuch. words have, in ſome lan- 
guages, deen made adverbs 3 as had much 
better have been left i in the claſs to which 
their fi gnification gave them a claim; as uti- 
nam, T wiſh, which i is 2 verb: —— eja, 
age, agedum, come on; heu, eheu, ehodun, 
come hither :* and en, eccuc, eccun, behold 
| him, and ſeveral others. | 


PRE POS TT Ioxs are words Which, in all 
languages, have been invented to expreſs the 
relation or ſituation of one > word. to. another; 
for the caſes of nouns can expreſs but a few 
of thoſe relations, Almoſt all prepoſition 


in 
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in their original acceptitibn, relate to dog! 
poſition ; as ꝛvith, at, from, without &c. the 
beſt method, therefore, of aſcertaining their 
3 PR uſe in cotiſtruction, and when appli- 
ö by analogy, to things that are not ſenſible, 
* intellectual, moral, &c. is to attend 
to the figure, and conſider what prepoſition 
| would beſt expreſs the relation, as of ſenſible 
things to ſenſible things: thus a paraphraſe 
on the ſcriptures is proper, becauſe in the 


latent figure, the one is conceived to lie or 


reſt as it were upon the other. 


Prepoſitions admit of no infletions i in any 
language, unleſs ſome of them may be ſaid 


to be compared; though, in that caſe, they | 


are conſidered as adjectives: as near him, 


nearer him; becauſe it may be faid that in 


this cafe another prepoſition to. 18 underſtood; 


as 


i} 
1 
. 
I. 
J 

it 
. 
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as near to him, nearer to him. (a 


Or Coxjvxcrioxs more will be fail 


hen I treat of the conſtruction of ſentences, 


I only obſerve, in this place, that they may 
be claſſed into as many diviſions and ſub- 


_ diviſions as there are different manners in 
which we can paſs from one ſentence to 


another, which are as numerous as the rela- 


tions which one {ſentence may ſtand in to 


another, Thus ſome are termed copulative, 
as and; and ſome disjundive, as or; illa- 
tive, as therefore; exceptive, as unleſs, &, 


the meaning of which the names themſelves 


_ (hich 


(a) Pre eboſitio on, in moſt languages, precede 
their ſubſtantives; but ſometimes they follow 


them, and eie affixed to them in Latin; as 


ar tenus up to the knees ; mecum, with me. 
n the Braſi.ian tongue prepoſitions always take 


| the form of affixes; as cou, upon; itacou, upon 


a ſtone. Reland de linguis Americanis. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


(which may be found in almöft every 


grammar of oy, language) fufficiently 
expreſs. (a) 


Except the imple conjundtives, Fr dif: 
junftives and, or, either, &c. and as and 
than which are terms of compariſon; all the 
other conjunction, as they ſhew the depend- 
ance that one ſentence bath upon another, 
expreſs ſome modification of the relation of 
cauſe and effect; as will appear by conſt der- 
ing any of them ſeparately: i fer the trial be 
made with the principal of them, ſuch as if, 
but although, becauſe, therefore, that, &c. 


INTER - 


(4) I ſay that conjunctions connect ſentences : 
for though they be ſometimes placed between 
two fingle words, they ſerve to contract and 
unite different ſentences; as Brutus and Caſſius 
faught may be reſolved into Brutus fought, and 
Caſſius fought. 
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InTERJECTIONS paſs into words 2 
che other claſſes, by the ſame gradations by 
which inarticulate ſounds paſs into articulate, 


Thus though ſome words be evidently ; in- 


articulate expreſſions of ſudden paſſions and 


emotions, as % ha. he, in laughing, and 
convey. no- particular idea; others, which 
have, notwithſtanding, been called interjec- 
tions, are in part articulate, and others are 
wholly ſo: as de an expreſſion o of ſorrow; 
pape of admiration; ; euge of encouragement: 
ſome of which, as they may be rendered by 


either words, ought rather to be called 


Adverbs. 


- 


- Beſides the words reduced to the abore- 


mentioned claſſes, which have each a diſtind 


meaning, or joint value in a diſcourſe, 
Grammarians enumerate others, which they 


call Expletives, as adding nothing to the 
Tenſe where they are introduced, but ſerving 


on 
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only to improve the ſound; as ”— N Hand | 
others in Greek. | They feem, however, 
to add ſomething to the emphaſis, though it 
de ſmall. It is very common for words, 
and particularly verbs, , in Latin, Greek, | 
and Hebrew, to receive a ſu perfluous termi- 
nation for the ſake of ſound: for inſtance 
mutarier, for(mutair} alſo a U J inſerted 
between two French words is of no other ufe 
than to prevent the concurrence of two 
yowels; as a- t. il, hath he. For a like 
reaſon, it is uſual” with Triters in all lan- 
guages to Morten words upot occaſion, both 
at the beginning, the middle, and che end; 
but to make much uſe of cheſe orthographi- 
cal figures, or licences, in any language, 
is not admired. | 
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The inflexions of _ are not preciſely 
the ſame in words. of the fame claſſes; bur, 


in all languages, are ſubject to very conſi- 
derable 
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derable . Theſe irregularive 
chiefly affect words of the moſt frequent oc- } 
currence, which are alſo generally ſhort, 


T have been. Moreover, inſtead of a 4 fim- 
ple inflexion, it frequently happens that. 


the different modifications; i as bonus gad; 
melior better 3. optimus Ate Ke. 5 N 7 


to the ſource of cheſe irregularities. Words 
| of neceſſary and frequent occurrence muſt | 
' nounced with great variation, by different 
It would al ſo frequently happen that perſons 


preſs the ſame idea. And when, 1 in con- 
ſequence of a perfect communication be · 


7 F 


and ſoon. pronounced; as ſum, Jam; "fo, 


quite other words are introguced, to expreſ 


Theſe facts, 175 attended to, will lead us 


haye been peculiarly, liable to be Pro- 
perſons, and in different parts of a country. 
would hit upon quite different words to ex- 


tween all the parts of a country, thoſe 
„ forms 
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forms of - ſpeech would grow - eſtabliſhed: 
which had the. moſt, and the moſt powerful: 
adyocates; in this caſe, it could not but 
happen ſometimes, _that the inflections of 8 
Jifferent words of the ſame meaning would 
be intermixed,- and produce what we: now” 
call an irregular inflection. To give an in- 
ſtance of this: the verb ſum was uſed for: 
the verb ſubſtantive in ſome parts of 
Ttaly, and the verb fue in others: when 
all that {poke the language had a perfect 
communication, and it became neceſſary to 
adopt one form, it happened that the verb 
ſum was retained j in the preſent tenſe; but 
ju (from uo) in the perfect; and fus in 
the preſent became obſolete. (a) _ 


M. This 
{a) Thus in Greek © * -bought-. 
but never 5 bought, inſtead of 


vaich they uſed . 


a” - 


ww 


This might alſo be a ſource of many di 
fective words: ſince, though they might 
originally be uſed in all tenfes, moods, and 
perſons; yet there being alſo other words, 
of the ſame ſignification, in uſe in different 
parts of a country; one verb might be pre- 
ferred in one tenſe, mood, or perſon, and 
another in another. Ca) For the fame 
reaſon, many nouns allo are now of differ- 
ent genders, in different numbers, and even 
in the ſame number; and have ſome caſes 
formed according to one declenſion, and 
others according to another, and ſometimes 
according to ſeveral; with every other ſ pe- 
cies of Heterecliſy that can be imagined, 

! Gender. 


1 5 ' 
{a) Meurſius in his Comments on Helladu: 
an ancient Grammarian, gives many. inſtances 
in which the Greeks made uſe of ſome certain 
tenſes of verbs without ever uſing the other ten- 
ſes and often the third perſon without the others: 


— 
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Genders and inflections being perfectly arbi- 
trary, there could not be any univerſally 
ſatisfactory reaſon why one mere cuſtom 
ſhould not take place as well as another, 
| which had no better foundation in nature. 


When a language was ſpoken by ſeveral. 
independant cities or ſtates, that had no 
very free communication with one another, 
and before the uſe of letters was ſo gene- 
rally diffuſed as to fix the modes of it, it was 
impoſſible, not 'only to prevent the ſame 
words being pronounced with different tones 
of voice (like the Engliſh and Scotch pro- 
nunciation) but even the number and na- 
ture of the ſyllables would be greatly alter- 
edwhen the original root remained the ſame; 
and even quite different words would be in- 
roduced in different places. And when, upon 
the introduction of letters, men endeavour- 
ed to expreſs their ſounds in writing, they 
M2 would, 
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would, of courſe, write their words with 
the ſame varieties in letters. "Theſe differ: 
ent modes of ſpeaking and writing a lan: 
guage originally the ſame have obtained the 
name of DraLEcTs, and are moſt of all 


conſpicuous in the Gree# tongue, thus 
J was, by the Attics, frequently pro- 
nounced ; by the Dorian, 
and : and by the Boetians 
and Tn "FR 
All theſe different modes of ſpeaking, 

like all other modes, might have grown into MI 
diſrepute, and, by degrees out of uſe, giv: MI 


ing place to one as a ſtandard, had particular 
circumſtances contributed to recommend 
and enforce it; but, in Greece, every ſe 
perate community looking upon itſelf as in 
no reſpect inferior to its neighbours in point 
of antiquity, dignity, intelligence, or an) 
other qualification; and being conſtantly ri 
. yals 
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vals for power, | wealth, and influence, 
would no more ſubmit to receive the laws of 
language from another than the laws of 
gorernment: rather, upon the introdudion 
of letters and learning, they would vye with 
each other in embelliſhing and recommending 
their own dialects, and thereby perpetuate | 
thoſe different modes of ſ ben | 

On the da hand, in a country where all 
that ſpoke the language had one head, all 
writers, ambitious. to draw the attention of 
the leading men in the ſtate, would ſtudi- 
ouſly throw. aſide the particular forms of 
ſpeaking they might happen to have been 
brought up in, and conform to that of their 
ſuperiors: by this means Dialects, though 
| uſed in converſation, would hardly ever be 
introduced into writing; and the written 
language would be capable of being reduced 
very nearly to a perfect uniformity. 


M 3 N For 
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For this realen the language of Greece, 


though ſpoken at firſt within a very ſmall 
extent of country, yet by a number of in. 


dependent cities, had no common ſtandard; 


and books. now extant in it differ fo widely 


in their farms of expreſſion ; ; that the mot 
accurate ſkill in ſome of them will not en · 
able a man thoroughly to underſtand others, 
Let any perſon after reading Homer or He. 
ioc 70d take up Theocritur. Whereas, in che 
Latin tongue, though written in very diſ- 
rant parts of the vaſt Roman em pire, Dia- 
lects are unknown. However differently 
Romans might ſpeak, chere are no more 
differences in their writings than the differ. 


ent genius, abilities, and views of different 


men will always occaſion. The Patavinity 
of Livy is not to be perceived. 


When a language had been ſpoken by 


giſferent nations a conſiderable time before 
10 4 
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me introduction of letters and learning, the 
yariations in the forms of ſpeech would grow 
too conſiderable to form only different 
dialects of the ſame language; when reduced 
to writing they would form what are called 
ſiter-languages, analogous in their ſtructure, 
and having many words in common. Thus 
the Hebrew and Chaldaic or Syriac with 
perhaps other eaſtern languages, might have 
been originally the ſame. On the other 
hand, the Engliſh and Scotch, had the 
kingdoms-continued ſeparate, might have 
been diffin& languages, having two different 
ſtandards of writing, 
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YF N a manner analogous to the various 
FB infleQtions of words of the ſame clafs 
whereby the idea that any of them repreſent 
is differently circumſtanced, and yet the 
word remains a ſubſtantive, adjective, verb, 
&c. as before, are the ideas themſelyes, as 
| 0 
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t were, inflected; ſo as to take the form 
of different parts of ſpeech, and yet retain 
the ame meaning and original ſignification 
in them all. Rather it may be called the 
7. ranſmutation of words: for, as in the 
feigned tranſmutation of metals, the matter, 
the ſubſtance, of the metal is ſuppoſed to 
remain the ſame, though the external ſenſi- 
ble properties, whereby it was denominated 
this or that particular metal, be changed: 
In like manner, though, in this caſe, an 
idea appear now in the form of a ſubſtan- 
tive, then of an adjective, again a verb, or 
an adverb, it is in reality the ſame idea ſtill: 

only differently modified, and having differ- 
ent external properties. To inſtance in the 
word homo, a man : the ſame idea conſtitu- 
tes the adjective humanus, belonging to a 


nan; and the adyerb humaniter, like a 
man, | 


Participles, 


_ by diverſify the meaning of them, and, in 


large and enrich a language; as from huma- 


it; for the meaning of the compound word 


Participles, and particular prepoſitions 
alſo, prefixed or affixed to words, do great. 


a very eaſy, and commodious manner, en- 


nus, humane comes inhumanus, inhuman; 
and from the Engliſh word hope comes hoe. 
Jul, and hopeleſs. As theſe ſeveral prefix- 
es and affixes have a fixed and determinate 
meaning, at the ſame time that the uſe of 
them greatly -enlargeth a language, it adds 
nothing to the difficulty of learning and uſing 


is eaſily deduced from the known Pars of 
which it conſiſts. 


Moreoyer, not only are words that hare 

a meaning joined to particles that have no 
meaning in themſelyes, but alſo to other 
words that have a diſtin& and ſeparate ſig 
nification; as , vainglori. 
1 aus; 
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wu; ; which words, in their reſpective lan- 


rages, are formed by the union of two 
other words, which have-eparately adiſtin& 
ſgnification, and which they retain in eons 
junction. | | 


From theſe various compoſitions of words o 
z derived the chief copia and power of the 
Greek language: for the Greek primitives 


bo not exceed thoſe of orher languages in 
number, and hence the comparative poverty 
of the Hebrew and ſome other Eaſtern ton- 
gues of a like ſ imple ſtructure. It is obſerv- 
able of thoſe languages that do not eaſi ily 
admit of ſuch compoſitions of words, that 
if they do, notwithſtahding, in a courſe of 
time, acquire a large ſtock, it is at the ex- 
pence of making them infinitely difficult to 
the learner. 'The Arabic, with no more 
words than the Greek, is ſaid to have prodi- 
goully more roots, and the difficulry of 
learning 
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learning a language depends chiefly upon 
the number of its original roots: for whey 
chey are once learned, and the method of 
combining them become familiar, the com- 
dinations themſelves give the learner but 


little trouble; as when a perſon is perfect in 


the alphabet of a language he ſoon learns to 
read it. 


This combination of words and the uſe: 


of it may be likewiſe illuſtrated by the doc- 
trine of ſimple and compound ideas in the 
human mind. Our ſimple ideas are few, 
and the chief furniture of an improved mind 
muſt conſiſt of compound ideas, formed by 
the yarious combinations of ſimple ones. In 
like manner, .the copia of a well formed 
language conſiſts . of compound words, 
formed by the combinations of ſimple 
roots. 
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ſlngle words, I come now to treat of ſen- 


Grammar which is uſually called Sy N AR. 


A ſentence is either ſingle; or compound; 
Janda period conſiſts, either of one ſentence, 
or a combination of ſentences, joined by: 
particles expreſſing. the relation that each: 
ſentence hath to the ſucceeding, 


A ſingle ſentence conſiſts of a+ ſingle>* 
fficmation, or a ſubject and attribute, joined! 
by a verb; as Ged is inviſible. In this 
ſentence, God is the ſubject of the affirmati-- 
on, and inviſible is the attribute, - or: that: 
=" which: 


-TAVING, in che preceding lectures; 
conſidered the principal affections of 


ences; which is the ſubject of that part of 
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which is affirmed of the ſubjeR, the verb is | 
ſerving to > expreſs the affirmation, 


In a compound ſentence, the ſubject or 
attribute, or both, are made complex terms, 
— -n W amines ö reſaſ ved into 
ners n, | This ner 2 
who is inviſible made the world which is 
viſible is compound, both the ſubject and 
attribute containing, each of them, diſtin 
affirmations; the former, that God is inv!ſi- 
ble, and the ad Kat the ige 1 tble,. 


Here, likewiſe, is —_— the cal 
uſe of the relative 2vho or which ; namely, 
that the ſentence to which it belongs doth 
one that is either introductory, or ſubſequent 
ta it: that is, the relative ſerves as a com. 


mon /:nk or vinculum to join what may be 
Called 


not contain the principal affirmation, but 
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called incidental affirmations to the princi- 
pal one, in. order to make a .compound ſen- 


tence. 1 ſay Cod is inviſh ible, the 
ſenſe is complete, nothing f urther 1 18 expect⸗- 
ed; but if 1 ſay Go who is inviſible, 
though the words contain a real affirmation; 
yet it is ſo circumſtanced, by means of the 
relative 20%, that the mind is in ſaſpenſe, 
waiting for another, and the principal affir- 
mation, or ſomething to affirm, W 


God, Who. 1s inviſible, ER, en 
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T here! is. no. neceſſity, however, "Re ex- 
preſſing the introdugory., and ſubſequent 
affirmations directly; ſince the ſtructure of 
moſt languages will admit of the relative 


being ſuppreſſed. and implied. For the ſen- 


tence is equally intelligible. whether I fay, 
God wwho 7 is inviſible made he world which 
is viſible; or the inviſi ible. God made the 
vi/ible world, The only difference | is, that, 
N 2 | in 
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in the former caſe, the incidental affirmui 


greater emphaſis; whereas, in the latter, 


infinitely good, But inviſi ible God made the 
viſible world, with all its Furniture and inbu. 
 bitants ; conſt fling of land, and water, moun- 
tains, rivers, trees, men, birds, beaſts, fiſhes, 


a 
on is more particularly pointed out, o n 
draw the attention the more, and hath the WM |: 


though the ſame aſſertion be expreſſed, ts 
in 8 more e flight 17 ſuperficial . 


a 


By the Gine ſteps, ihe ſubject « or attribus 
of a prepoſition may be made till more 
complex at pleaſure, and yet be but one 
compound ſentence; as every relative and 
its verb, either expreſſed or underſtood, 
Mill points forward or backward to one prin- 


cipal affirmation. Thus the following is but 
one ſentence. The all-wiſe, almighty, and 


and innumerable other things, which diſ- 
play his perfedtions. For all the terms thatare 


| annexed 
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annexed. to the ſubje& and predicate. only 


make thoſe two ideas the more complex, 
by a diſtindt enumeration of their properties. 


Or, though the additional words in a ſen- 
tence expreſs a circumſtance of the affirma- 


tion, and be not a deſcription either of the 
ſubjeCt or attribute, the ſentence is ſtill but 


| ſingle; as Solomon decided concerning the 
dead child very wiſely in this place wiſely, 
in whatever part of the ſentence it be inſert- 
ed, expreſſes a circumſtance of the affirma- 
ton; implying that Solomon not only decid- 
ed, but decided wiſely, or with wiſdom; 
the adyerb, as obſerved above, being a con- 
traction for that periphraſis. | 


In any other caſe, where diſtin affirma- 


tions are made, and the relative with its verb 


is neither expreſſed nor underſtood, the 


whole is not one compound ſentence, but 
Ny a 
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a combination of ſentences; and if no pauſe 
be made in the diſcourſe between them, 
conjunction, expreſſing their relation to one 
another, is either expreſſed or underſtood, 
as I will awrite, unleſs you prevent me: 
Here are two affirmations, Till write, and 
you will prevent me. And, it being impoſi- 
ble to inſert the relative with its verb be. 
tween them, they muſt be conſidered as diſ. 
tinct ſentences, the conjunction tnleſs ſhow. | 
ing what relation they ſtand in to one ano- 
ther: in this place, it implies, that the two 
affirmations are of ſuch a nature, that if the 
latter take place, the former cannot. 


5 


Any number of theſe ſentences, ſimple 


or compound, make a period; and any 


number of periods, a paragraph. The 


relation which periods, and even paragraphs, 
have to one another is expreſſed by the ſame 
conjundive particles which ſerve to connet 


the 
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me members of compound ſentences; 
though, for the greater clearneſs and per- 
ſpicuity of compoſition, it is preferable 
(ſpecially in argumentation) after a com- 
plete paragraph, to ſhow the relation of the 

next paragraph by a ſentence appropriated 

to that purpoſe. For inſtance if, in the laſt 

mentioned example, inſtead of a thing which 
is ſo ſoon expreſſed as the writing of a let- 
ter, a number of things of conſcquence, 
Vic required a larger explication and de- 

WH til of particulars, had been propoſed; and, 
inſtead of a _ ſimple prohibition, bother 
ſchemes, which required to be mentioned 
diſtinctly were in danger of interfering with 

e former, a judicious compoſer would 
dor, in this caſe, chuſe to connect theſe two 
e Letails with the ſimple conjunctive particle 
„et; but in a much larger and more ex- 
e Plicte manner: as but before theſe ſchemes 
aan be put in execution, it muſt be conſider- 


4 
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ed 3 far they may interfer, e with others, 
of no leſs importance; or ſome other j Intro- 
Kaon to che lame . 1 0 


. Ati is in met forms of tranſition "IE ſen. 
tence to ſentence, and paragraph to para- 
graph, or the connexion of the different 
ſentences and parts of a diſcourſe, that the 
chief difficulty of compoſit tion, in point of 
elegance, conſiſts. Some connect the ma- 
terials of their compoſitions in a more obyi- 
qus and direct, others i in a more concealed 
and indirect manner; ſome enlarge upon the 
relations of the ſeveral parts, and thereby 
make their diſcourſe more diffuſe; others in 
à manner ſuppreſs the connecting particles, 
and by chat means are conciſe; and it re- 
quires judgment to determine when the one 
method, and when the other is preferable. 


+ But chis can no more be taught by writ 
| ten 


TRANSTTION. 3 


ten rules, except in a groſs general manner, 
than the art of graceful motion, or dancing, 
can be taught by written rules. Both are 
habits, which can only be acquired and per- 
fected by obſervation, and repeated trials. 
A graceful motion may be perceived, and 
pointed out when it is ſeen; but to deſcribe 
a priori, or before hand 1 in what it muſt con- 8 
liſt, were impoſſible. In like manner, the⸗ 
beſt and moſt graceful tranſitions muſt be 
learned from the obſervation of the practice 
of the beſt writers, and can be learned no 
way elſe. : 
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1% ; HE.  concaterition of ſentences, may 
= ſupply us with a pretty good teſt of 
the ſimplicity or refinement of languages 


It is very late before children learn the 
uſe 
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uſe of connecting particles” in ſentences; 
and perſons mult have ſeen | read, and con- 
verſed, if not have written a good deal, be- 
fore they be reagy and accurate in the uſe 1 
of 4 conſi derablp yariety of chem. "Ls #4 
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Now the nech K learning and uſing 2 | 
a language that! is formed muſt be analogous 
to the method of its form- ation at firſt. 


* 


Short and unconnected ſentences would bo 
| ſofficient for the moſt preſſing and neceſſary 
cccaſions of human life, of men acquainted 
but with a few objects, and only the moſt * 
obvious qualities of thoſe objects; As human 

life improved, as men became acquainted t 
with a greater variety and multiplicity of ob⸗ 

jects, and new relations were perceived to 
ſubliſt among them, they would find chem. = 


be 


* 


ſclyes under a neceſſity of inrenting new 
terms to expreſs them. As their growing 
eaperience and obſervation would furniſh ' 
them - 
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be otherwiſe than very. incoherent and un- 


write e would want that variety, accuracy anl 
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them with a greater ſtock. of FO to com 
municate, and ſubjects to conſult and con. 
verſe about, their endeavours to expteh 
their new conceptions of things would lead 
them, by degrees, and after repeated. trials 
into every requiſite form of tranſition, for 


the purpoſe of connected diſcourſe, eitha 


But, as we find that perſons who hare | 
not learned to read and write are in a great 
meaſure incapable of a connected diſcourſe 
and even perſons who are accuſtomed toread 
and converſe with, eaſe are. ſeldom able, it 
firſt, to put their thoughts together in writ- 
ing with tolerable propriety; it is not ealy 
to conceive, that the language of any peo- 
ple, before the introduction of letters, could 


connected: and that their firſt attempts to 


= - ay „ 


elegance 
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elegance of contexture, which wer * 
com Poo would acquire, 


* 


> 


Hence the Ariking mplicity of ſtyle in 
the books of the old teſtament 7 perha ps the 
moſt ancient writings in the world. 'The 
hiſtory of Moſes how different from that of 
Livy, and Thucidides; ; or even of Ceſar,.. 
Salluſt, and 2 enophon., The moral dif- 
courſes of Solomon, how different from 
| thoſe of Plato, Cicero and Seneca: for 
though much time had elapſed from Mz ofes 
to Solomon; yet the Hebrew nation, not 

having been addicted to letters in that inter. 
| nal, their language had received little or no 
improvement. 
Even the writers of the new teſtament, | 
having been chiefly converſant with the an- 
cient Fewiſh writers, and their education 
haying given them no leiſure to attend to 

O eee 
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the refilements of tle, hin hits 
dopted the ſimple une d ſtyle of their 
forefathers, both in their narration and 
Feaſoning, T ſhall give one Inſtance of this 
Fohn the evangeliſt is giving an account of 
a converſation that paſſed between Fobm the 
baptift, and the Fews ; inftead'of carryin 
on the narration in His own perſon, as ay 
hiſtorian, and giving the queſtions and ar- 
ſwers ſuch a forin as was proper to make | 
them "Incorporate with his own account of 
them (a turn quite familiar to ocher writers) 
he reports the words juſt as they were ſpoken, 
notwithſtandin ng the ſpeeches were too ſhot 


to make it in the leaſt neceſſary or expedient 
to ſet down the whole by way of formal 
— 


Jon * 19. And this is the ar if 
John, - when the Jews ſent prieſts and | 
Levites 1 Ianus TEM al b 


art 
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art thou? And "be 7 Nd. an denied 

not; but confeſſed, 1 m not the Chriſt. 
And they aſted bim, 22 denen thou? 
Elias? and be ſaid I am not. Art * 
the prophet? and be. mende. 5 


. his a a writer aſd to cod | 
polition would rather have related in a 
more connected manner, as follows, - Then 
the Sous n 7. and A from 
confeſſed ben was: u mi the bre T 
aſied him if he was Elias, but he ſaid he 
tas not, n bat RES” but be 
anfevered mo. 5: 


Upon theſe principles we may perhaps | 
de able to give 'a 'more complete ſolution 
than bath hitherto been given of a paradox 
in the f of letters: Viz. Why, gene- 

EA poſitions of amy 


a" 


— 7 
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people ſhould be in worſe, dather than n 
proſe.” One reaſon, no doubt, was tha, 
antecedent to the uſe of letters, ver 
was much more proper than ptoſe i 
compoſitions that were deſigned to per 
petuate the memory of remarkable tran- 
ſactions and events, as deviations from the 
original would be made with more difficul- 
y. and corrupted paſſages reſtored with | 
more eafe* But, additional to this, we my 

perhaps affirm with truth, that the cot: 
| tenation of ſentences is not ſo intricate i 
verſe, as in ptoſe. Not unfrequently the 
neglect of regular tranſitions is eſteemed 
graceful in verſe and the old poems here 
referred to, as the Delphin Oracles, & 
uhere the ſenſe was generally compleated in 
a line, or a ſhort ſtanza, required very lit- 
tle art or variety of connexion. Hoy 
much more elaborate in point of tranſition 


and concatenation. of ſentences i is even the 
. hiſtory- 


LES 
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hiſtory - of Herodotus: chan dhe poems of 
_ many parts of which are hiſtorical. 


Appin thing which ain and 
writers attend to in ſentences is the order 
of the words of which they conſiſt. Of 
this ſome languages admit of. a much 
greater variety than others; owing to a dif- 
ference in their original ſtructure. When 
the relations of words to words are expreſſed 
by terminations, it is a matter of indifference, 
vith reſpect to the ſenſe, in what order the 
words ſtand, Whereas in languages that do 
not denote the relations of words to one a- 
nother by terminations, but do it in ſome 
meaſure by their place, the order of words 


c 
ub neceſſarily limited and inyariable, I ſhall - 
i ſubjoin an example. 


Alexander vicit Darium, Alerunder 
conquered Darius. Tranſl poſe the Latin 
| O3 words 
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words in erery-matiter: poſſible, the et 
is in no danger of being miſtaken; but 
change the order of the words in the Eng- 
Lie tranſlation, andthe ſenſe is either render - 
** damen. or is Wee eee rh 


— 


Notwitbltanding this reſtricion, Aaden ; 
languages admit of a conſiderable liberty of 
tranſpoſition in other reſpects, in common 
with the Antient ; for intire clauſes of a 

ſentence, which contain a whole circum- 
ſtance of the affirmation, may be tranſpoſed 


at. pleaſure, without endangering! the ſenſe 
or the perſpicuity: as if to the former ſen- 
tence he added the circumſtance of three 
battles, it is indifferent whether we ſay, 
Alexander conquered Darius in three 
battles. In three battles Alexander con- 
quered Darius, or Alexander in three bat- 
tles conquered Darius. a 


. 
"I 
4 
. 5 ** ' 
\ y 
* 


But 


. LINA 


the laſt mentioned ſentence the ſenſe of 


THIS WAS "IR by Alexey. 


Further; wag ideal other words of 
imilar ſignification, as the mention of mi- 
nute and ſlight circumſtances, a ſentence. 


admits of ſtill greater rariety of Expreſſion, 


Languages 
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But not only many a writer take the li- 
berty to change the order of bis words in a 
ſentence; But, in*moſt languages; every | 
complex ſentente is capable of a. great va- 
ery of expreſſion, by little more than a 
ferent conſtruction of the fime words; 
which contribute greatly to the eaſe and 
harmony of compoſition. I ſhall inſtance in 


which may be expreſſed by ſaying. either, 
that Alexander conquered Darius, or Da- 


Thus we may fay, 7 hree battles were 3 
ought and Daritis was at the nerey 3 
Alexander, Alexander fought three bat- 
tles wy be , ſubdued Darius, 8&c. &e. 


on eee ea eee ae ena. 
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i es that have a great copia of 
words are much, preferable to others on 


this account; ſince, by a ſmall alteration 
of this kind, a writer may give what degree 
of em pha ſis or preciſion he. pleaſes to an 
expreſſion; in the command of which, the 
accuracy and IN ple doth greatly | 

cane. i | 3 
Joi all anal tas e of the 05M 
1 of words, care muſt be taken, with re- 
ſpect to the ſyntax, that the terminations do 
properly correſpond. The rules reſpecting 
this are called rules of concord, and of 
gavernment., Concord reſpects chiefly. the 
agreement of the ſubſtantive with its adjec- 
tive, when, boch are declined/ alike, li 
Latin and Greek-it/is-neceſfary that they a · 
gree in number, caſe, and gender. For 
example bonus. puer is good latin; but bona, 
daun. i or bene puer are bad. In 
Englil 


he 
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ſence our adjectives have neither number, 


caſe, or gender: but Engliſs pronominal 
adjectives, which are in part declined, may, 


diſagree with their ſubſtantives: thus we 
muſt always write, tage: books, and not 
this books, 


Government chiefly reſpects the putting 
the proper caſe after a verb: Thus, ſince, 


in Latin, verbs tranſitive regularly, require 
an accuſative caſe after them, it is wrong 


| to ws amo ea and not ma mag 


The great variety Paine is in the con- 
ſtruction of languages, that admit of many 
inflexions of words, makes it difficult to 
learn, and rr to uſe N a) The 
- Latin 


* 


{a) In N that do not abound with 
inflections, it is nevertheleſs remarkable how 


3 
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Latin and Grsel however, ure not fd it 
gular in their ſyntax as, at firſt ſight, they 
ſeem to be: ſince able Grammarians hav: Wl 
ſhown that, by ſupplying ſuppoſed ellipſe, | 
many of the moſt irregular conſtructions ate 
perfectly analogous to the moft uſual ani 
{imple ones, and have thereby reduced the 
original rules of ſyntax into a much ſmaller 
compaſs than could well have been imagined, 


Thus, for example, they bave ſhown 
rat thoſe words which are commonly fail 
to govern 'a-genitive, do it by meuns of ano- 
ther noun underſtood, to which it is the 
2005 3:7: di 21 91547 15 Iatter; 


differently words, and particularly pronouns in 
conſtruction are placed. And how aukward the 
manner of one people would lock, if it were 
adopted by another: for inſtance, if we would 
render into French this expreſſion. I carry yi 
fome thither : we muſt ſay, Je vous ꝙ en porte: 
which put in the ſame order in Eng.3/h, is Iq 


hither fame carry. 
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latter; and every ablative is governed by a 
repoſition exprefſed or underſtood: for in- 
ſtance in this ſentence, Eſt ſapientis, the 
word ſapientis is not properly governed of 
the verb off, but is the latter of two 
nouns, of which officium, arg, or ſome word 
of the like i import is the former: and accord- 
er WM ingly, the proper Engliſh of it is. It is 
a the duty, or the part of a wiſe nan. In 
7 fortior Alexandro, braver than Alewander, 
mn WW .4lcxandro is governed by the prepoſition: 
aid WY re, which is ſuppreſſed. In like manner 
10- Wl may moſt other irregular, yuan; * 
be accounted for, 


— — 
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 ANGUAGES, like all other am 
L which owe their . cultivation, if not 
their i invention, to men, which ſubſiſt by 
their uſe of them, and are daily ſubject to 
human caprice, cannot be expected to con- 
tinue long in the ſame ſtate: whether anc 
e 2 ent 
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ent, or modern ; whohe ſi imple, or complex. 
jn their ſtructure, they have a kind of regu- 
lar growth, improvement, and declenſion; 
and are moreover liable to many intermedi- 
ate flufuations, No internal conſtitutions 
can preſerve them either from the general 
revolutions, or the particular accidents. 


” 
ow" rr — 
— pw 
-» * - —_ 
— * 


The regular growth of languages proceeds 
from the neceſſity of giving names to new 
objects, new ideas, and new combinations of 


ideas; combinations exiſting, either in nature, 


or formed in the imagination. Hence the 
language of thoſe nations hath ever grown 
copious whoſe ſituation and occaſions were 
ſuch as brought them acquainted with various 
ſcenes of nature, or obliged them to have. 
recourſe to the improvements of art. 


The private life and policy of the He. 
brews, living under an abſolute monarchy, 


* 
* 
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and whoſe religion forbad them the _ of 
the arts of painting and ſtatuary; and the 
immediate deſign of which was to keep them 
clear of all connection with neighbouring 
nations, (a) was too uniform to afford them 
many opportunities or occaſions of enlarg- 
ing, or embelliſhing their language. 


Whereas the Greeks, divided into a great 
number of ſeparate communities, perpetu- 
ally vying with each other in power, policy, 
commerce, and arts; molt of the ſtates re- 
publics, where all kind of honours and 
emoluments were the prize of eloquence; 
whole private policy abounded with ſuch 
inſtitutions as games, feſtiyals, &c. which 


drew a yaſt concourſe of people together, 
and 


{a) That was a means LES 14 to anſwer one 
great deſign of their conſtitution, viz. preſerving 
them from idolatry, 
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and where men diſtinguiſhed FE TIO by 
their talents in publick ſpeaking; where not 
only publick conſultations were held for the | 
general utility of Greece, but poems, and 
cycn hiſtories, were recited i in publick, could 
not fail giving particular attention to their 
language. And Athens, whoſe conſtitu- 
tion was a more perfect democracy, and in 
cther reſpects z afforded more ſcope for the uſe 
of language, and where the rewards of lite- 
rary excellence were more certain, and 
more inviting, was deemed to be in a more 
eſpecial manner the ſeat of eloquence in 
Greece, The Athenians in general valued 
themſelyes upon their exquiſite taſte for the 
purity and propriety of their language, and 
among them the arts of oratory were held 
in reputation, and flouriſhed long after po- 
lite literature was totally forgotten in every 
other part of Greece. 


8 Next 
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New \ to the Athenians, the inhabitany 
of the ſea port towns of Afia miner, addit. 
ed to commerce, ſubje& to frequent revo- 
lutions, and peculiarly connected with 
Athens, diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their 
Kill 1 in the powers of ORE. 


Univerfally, in , countries where there 
were no arts to exerciſe the inventive facul- 
ties of men, and to augment and diyerlify 
| their ſtock of ideas, nor any other induce. 
ment to excel in the uſe of ſpeech, lan- 
guage hath been very barren; and; in every 
reſpect, ill adapted to expreſs the ideas of 
more cultivated minds. What the poems 
were that Ovid wrote in the Gctic language 
we are not informed; but certain we may 
be, from the nature of things, that they 
muſt have fallen infinitely ſhort of his 
Latin compoſitions; if not in delicacy of 
| ſentiment, 
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ſentiment, at leaſt; in a accuracy and eaſe of 
expteſſion. | 


The progreſs of human life in general 
is from poverty to riches, and from riches 
to luxury, and ruin: in Architecture ſtrue- 
tures have always been at firſt heavy, and 
inconvenient; then uſeful and ornamental, 
and laſtly real propriety and magnificence 
have been loſt in ſuperfluous. decorations. 
Our very dreſs is at firſt plain and aukward, 
then eaſy and elegant, and laſtly downright 
fantaſtical. Stages of a ſimilar nature may 
be obſerved in the progreſs of all humau 
arts; and language, being liable to the ſame 
influences, hath undergone the fame 
changes. Whenever a language hath e- 
merged from its firſt rough ſtate of nature, 
and hath acquired a ſufficient copia of ſigni- 
ficant and harmonious terms, arbitrary and 

whimſical ideas of excellence have been 
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ſuperadded to thoſe lick were nav 
becoming, till at length the latter eee 
intirely ine to the former. 


1 ſhall exemplify dels obſervations by i! 
ſhort hiſtory of the reyolatioris of the Rs. 
man language. About the time of the fit 
Punic wir, when the inſeription upon the 
Columna Roſtra was written, the Latin 
tongue ſeems to have been very barbarous 
and void of that regularity and harmony 
which it was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by. 
In conſequence of more extenſive con- 
nections with foreign cormtries and fates 
in conſequence of the Romans having 
more power, wealth, and influence t 
| contend for among themſelves, and eſpeci- 
ally upon the introduction of the Grecian 
arts and ſciences, all the chief men of the 
| ſtate applied themſelves ' with indefatigable 


aſſiduity to the cultivation of their language, 
f an 4 


and and in one age it el to all the 1 
een ton it ever attained. 


In 15 ſtate it | continued till thedifiution 
of the commonwealth; after which time when 
little uſe was made of the Roſtrum, and 
judicial proceedings tool a form which left 
little to the pleader: when; in ſhort, the 


formerly attended it; in thoſe circumſtan- 


eloquence, fell, through an affectation of 
novelty, into a number trifling and puerile 
refinements i in ſtyle : analogies, inſtead of 
being fetched from nature, were borrawed 


cian from language itſelf ; and verbal conceits 
the WI ard turns were admired for true wit and 
able juſt ſentiment. Afterwards, upon the i ir- 
age, 


guage 
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practice of oratory did not bring along with 
it thoſe honours and advantages that had 


ces, perſons addicted to letters having no 
occaſion for the ancient manly and free 


tuption of the northern barbarians, the lan- 


- — ets. 4 „ 
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u e itſelf became mixed and adulteratel 
as well as the taſte of the writers corrupted: 
univerſal confuſion was introduced, and the 
old Roman tongue hailed bold 

There are certain links beyond which te 
growth of a language cannot extend. 

Whatever be the improvements in human 
life, and the human mind; ; let men's ac- 
quaintance with the powers of nature and 
art be eyer ſo extenſive, their ideas and thoſe 
combinations and relations of them which i 
will be at all convenient to expreſs by words 
cannot be infinite. When, therefore, a peo- 
ple hath words and modifications of words ſuf. 
ficient for the occaſions they have for the uſe 
of them, for the language to grow {till more 
copious, and to haye words and modifications 
to expreſs more things and relations than 
they could attend to, were abſurd and bur- 
thenſome. Trees, in the moſt proper ſoil | 

And 


ted 
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and climate, grow but to a certain height; 
and when arrived to their full ſize, all the 


redundant I ſerve only to nouriſh va- 
nous excreſcences, as funguſſes, moſſes, 
&. which deform and waſte them. In 


like manner, all the pains that we beſtow 


upon a language, when it is ſufficiently per- 
fect for all the uſes of it, ſeĩ ve only to diſ- 
figure it, to leſſen its real value, and in- 
cumber it with uſeleſs rules and refinements, 
which embarraſs the ſpeaker or writer, and 
are of no advantage to the hearer or reader. 


The time in which a language arrives at 
its perfection, it is naturab to conjecture, will 
be when the people that ſpeak it have oc- 
caſion to make the greateſt uſe of it; which 


will be when their power and: influence 
abroad, and when arts, ſciences and liberty 


at home are at the greateſt height. As theſe 
grow leſs conſiderable, the language will 
naturally 
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naturally contract itſelf with the occaſions 
of it, if it be not preſeryed by writing. 


When a language is complete in all is 
parts, and the -Grammarof it hath received 
its Jaſt improvement, the introduction of a 
few new terms, ſuited to caſual new idexs 
and occurrences, and adjuſted to the eſti. 
bliſhed rules, doth not deſerve the name of 
an improvement in the language. We do 
not call an oak, that is grown to its full 
{ize, more perfect, for an additional leaf or 
acorn, Perhaps one intire century favoura- 

ble to che polite arts may have been ſuffici 
ent, in general, to bring 1 language to 
its Nerſedlon | 


"7" OO language have acquired a ſutfi- 
cient number of modifications and forms of 
' ſpeech, different forms muſt neceſſarily be 
adopted by different perſons: but the beſt 


forms 
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vrms of ſpeech, the moſt commodious for- 
ſe, and the moſt agreeable to the analogy 
of the language, will at length eſtabliſh 
themſelves, and become univerſal, by their 
uperior excellence: and at the time that a 
unguage hath begun to be ſpoken and writ- 
en with uniformity, it may be taken for 
rranted, to be arrived to its maturity and 
erkection. For till a ſufficient number of 
forms have become univerſal, different forms 


ſons 


| its 
ved 
of 2 
dens 
elts- 


e of 


e occur to different perſons, and the lan- 
full unge will be written with great diſſimilarity. 
if or 1 


The Engliſh language, in particular, can- 


ure ot be {aid to have been fixed till about the 


ffici- 


e (0 


reign of queen Ann. Before that time, 
erery writer adopted what words he thought 
proper from foreign tongues; only a ſmall 
part of them have ſince that period been in 
uff. 
s of Med with the language, and © our moſt licenti- 


7 be ; ous 
beſt 


rms 


uſe: but they are now perfectly incorporat- 
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ous. writers of any reputation are very has 
"i in ee others. 


In general, thoſe writings which bag 

contributed to fix a language are deemed 
claſſical in a country, and a ſtudied imitatith 
of them by ſucceeding writers tends füll 
more to promote a perfect uniformity | In 
writing. 


| The progreſs of a language towards per- 
fection may be conſiderably accelerated by 
the labours of perſons who give their atten. 
tion to it; if they ſtudy the analogy of the 
language, recommend phraſes that are 2. 
greeable to it, and detect and expoſe thoſe 
that are improper. While literary critics 
keep within theſe bounds, and their opinions 
are left to recommend themſelves by their 
own weight, they do a very important ſer · 
vice to a language: : but when their deciſions 
hare 
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PM ive the faction of any mung and. 


forms of f| peech are adopted becauſe recom- 
mended by them, and not on account of the 
reaſons that might be alledged in theic- 
favour, ſince all men, and all bodies of men, 
ae fallible, the interpoſition of their autho- 
rity is-in danger of contributing to eſtabliſh, 
paraſes and conſtructions, which. the more 
mature judgment of after ages would ſee 
reaſon to correct: and though the ſpirit: of 
d by Wi men will aſſert their liberty, in.rejeQiing what. 
ten: they do not approve, ſuch undue influence 
F the may keep a language much longer in an: 
re - inperfect Nate than it otherwiſe would haye. 
thoſe been. 

ritics | "76; 
nin WM All the real ſeryice that any men, or. 
ets bodies of men, can do to a language, is to- 
© analyze it into its parts, tO ſhow diſtin3y- 
-Gons what are the materials and compoſition oft 
hare it, and e make the whole ſtructure 2 


© - of: 
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of it perfefly underſtood. For when, by 
the judicious dif] polition of every thing be. 
Jonging to a language, all its analogies are 
ſeen at one view, it will preſently appear 
what is redundant, deficient, or ambiguous, 


in the words or conſtruction of i it. 


Before an improvement can be made of 
any thing its preſent. powers muſt be per- 
fectly known. Before we can improve up- 
on Nature, by an artificial combination of 
its powers, the laws of nature muſt be un- 
derſtood; and they are only to be under- 
ſtood by a careful obſervation of what doth 
in fact take place in conſequence of them. 
A digeſt of theſe obſervations makes. a — 9 
tem of natural philoſophy, | 55 

In like manner, to improve upon a lah: 
| guage, obſeryations muſt be made upon the 


manner in which words a are aQually uſed in 
1 


— 
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it. A methodical enumeration of the rules 
and laws of its conſtruction is the Grammar 
of it; as a Dictionary is that which contains 


all the words of a language, and an account 


of all the ſenſes in which they are uſed. 
If the language be a dead one, the remains 
only of the writers of it can be made ule of; 
if it be a living one, the forms of ec 


tion muſt not be wholly overlooked, In 


the former caſe, no innoyations can be 


made. Thoſe who wrote in the language 


while it was a living one will be accounted 
the ſtandards of it, and even their imperfec- 
tions muſt be adopted by all who uſe it after 
them; unleſs (as hath been thought of with 
reſpect to ſome of the dead languages) man- 
kind ſhould agree to form a more perfect 
and philofophical language out of the re- 
mains of it: in which caſe, it could no 
longer be conſidered as a dead, but as a 
revived and living language. 


22 In 
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Tn W 481 living languages, It is ab. 
Turd to pretend to ſet up the compoſitions of 
f any perſon or perſons whatſoever as the 
ſtandard of writing, or their converſation 
as the invariable rule of ſpeaking. With 
reſpect to cuſſoms, laws, and evety 
thing that is changeable, the body of 
a people, who, in this reſpect, cannot bu 
de free, will certainly aſſert their liberty, 
in making what innovations they judge to be 
expedient and uſeful. The general pre. 
vailing cuſtom, where ever it happen to be, 
can be the only ſtandard for the time thatit 
prevails. And in a caſe that admits of no 
authority to controul a man's actions, it is in 
- vain to pretend that any perſon may not 
attempt to introduce whatever he thinks to 
be an improvement. Indeed the fear ef 
becoming ridiculous is ſufficient to prevent, 
many very extravagant and abſurd propoſals, 


The 
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The chief thing to be attended to in the 
improvement o of a langpage i is the analogy of 
it, The more conſiſtent are its principles, 
the 7 more it 1 of a piece with itſelf, the 
more commodious i it will be for uſe: and it 
cannot be looked upon as any great or a- 
lrming, innqvation, meerly to diſuſe ſome - 
conſtruQtions, thar claſh with others, and to 
confine ones ſelf t to one e ſenſe of any ſingle 
word or phraſe, | Ns | 


That hs and valuable performance 
il of Mr Fohnſor? 8 contains an account of al- 
no moſt all the ſenſes ir in which all the words of 
in the Engliſh lapguage are uſed: and it is 
of very poſſible, from little more than the ex- 
to MW anples he hath given from our beſt writers 
of of the uſe of every word in every ſenſe, io 
t, WW compoſe a grammar of all the varieties of 
N manner in which words are uſed, both as to 
| their inflection and diſpoſition, which , toge- 
6 EE FRY 23 ther 
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| ther ith the N va be a * 
plete ſyſtem of our ir language a: as now 7 uſed, 
Merely t to drop what, Fol a view al 
ſuch a ſyſtem, were apparently uſeleſs l 
inconvenient, would make the language x 
perfect as the general nature of it would ad- 
mit. To introduce into it all that, upon 
the ſame view, would appear to be want- 
ing to it, might ſeem too great an innovation; 
to alter its nature, and character, and "% 
another language: | and if it were thought 
neceſſary to form a new language, it were 
better to begin from the firſt, upon the moſt 
philoſophical principles, than, take for the 
foundation of it any of the imperfect! lan- 
guages now in uſe. 
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COMPLEX STRUCTURE. 
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GREEK ANDY LATIN 
L AN G U A G ES 


O a perſon who conſidereth the 

plainneſs and ſimplicity of all infant 
| arts, it muſt appear extremely improbable 
that the Greet and Latin languages (and the 
fame may be ſaid, in ſome degree, of the 
Arabick, 
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Arabick, and others of which ſome account 
hath been given) ſhould” have been ſo com- 
plex in their primitive ſtructure as they ap- 
pear to be in the Greek and Roman claſſics, 
With reſpect to the Greck in particula 
(which may be ſtiled the mother of the Latin 
tongue) What occaſion, it may be aſſced, had 
a few tribes of wandering Cimmerians (a) 
(for the firſt inhabitants of Greece were 


nothing more) for a language ſo overſtocked 
with caſes, declenſi ons, genders, Confuge 
tions, tenſes, moods, &c.. "Theſe are ei 


denily ſuperfluous to human converſe, and 


can it be fuppaſcd that a people, who had 
1 


L 


(4a) if we luppoſę. the language oc 
Greek not to have been that which was ſpaken 
Þy the original inhabitants of Greece but that the 
rudiments of iy at leaſt were introduced by Eg. 
an or other caſtern ealonies, we only transfer the 
difficulty, and' leave it 'to be enquired hov 
the language of thoſe new comers. grew tobe b 
complex. 
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barely the neceſſaries of life, ſhould abound 
in the ſuperfluities of language. 


1 is, moreover, obſervable that lan- 
| guages do not neceſſarily grow more com- 
plex in their ſtructure, in conſequence of 
their improvement in the copia of words, 


. harmony, preciſion, or any other real ex- _ 
ere if cellence. The Engliſh language in its pre- 
el (cnt ſtate is certainly a great improvement 
g. upon the ancient Saxon: yet ſo far have 
Vl ve been from adopting any new inflections 
and of words; that we have, without any man- 
hal ner of inconvenience, dropped the greater 
ly part of thoſe oy had. 

cal It may Werde be enquired how a lan- 
K | guage, having, at firſt, no more than neceſ- 
wi WY {ary inflections (if any inflections may be 


called neceſſary) ſhould acquire ſo many 
| more than are neceſſary : and why all lan- 


guages 
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guages in their progreſs from ſimplicity to. 
refinement ſhould not go through the ſam: 
ſtages; but that ſome, as they become more 
perfect, ſhould grow more ſimple, while 
others grow more complex. BHD 


K 


In an attempt to ſolve ſo curious a pto- 
blem, and account: for ſo remarkable a fad, 
it may not be unpleaſing to obſerve, to hon 
ſmall a difference in the firſt principles of 
languages it might be owing that, in thei 
I" Abby Came to le. o vals one a 


To recur to the principles laid down in 
the fourth lecture: All the neceſſary words 
of a language are-eithidr-the names of thing, 
or words contrived to Expreſs: the relationsot 
theſe to one another; which are calledaut 
iliary words. Two languages may coil 
of the fame words, that is, the people thut 
uſe 


— 
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uſe them may call every thing by the ſame 
name, but have a quite different manner of A 
expreſſing their relations; or, on the con- 
trary, their manner of uſing words may be-- 
the ame, but the words themſelves be to- 
rally different. In this latter caſe; the 
ſtructure or genius of the languages is ſaid to 
be the ſame, and the Grammar of them | 
mult be preciſely the ſame: whereas} in the ' 
former caſe, though the ſame words or +. 
names of things were” uſed; the different 
manner of uſing them would make the 
grammar rules of the two la nguages quite 4 
diferent. The one might be extremely 2 
imple, and the other complex? x! a very few 
inſtructions might explain every ching relat- 
ing to one of the languages, excluſive of what 1 
was contained in the dictionary of it; but to I 
have the dittiohary of the other by" mn 
mi en not be to have Laps? learned i It, | 
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The methods of en the relation 
of words to words are principally two: the 
one is by the inflection of them, that i, 
ſome change in the form of them ; and the 
other by auxiliary words, appropriated to- 
the ſeveral relations: ſometimes alſo te · 
courſe is had to bare poſition. 


1 is not the Fe of one or the other of 
| the two former methods, in themſelves con- 
ſidered, that neceſſarily renders the ſtructure 
of one language more complex than that of 
another. There is ſomething new to be at- 
tended to in both: and what is the difference 
whether that be a new termination or the 
junction of a new word with it? The ſame. 
change of termination and the fame auxili-· 
ary word, were they made uſe of invariably. 
to expreſs the ſame relation, age Mg 


— 


what greater difficury wou'd it do to remem · 


—— — 
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ber that that che relation we ** by tha 7 
genitive, caſe. of the word Carthago. Cane. 
in; or of fares — 
it be ſaid that the change of amo to amave- 
ram, or of love to had loved is either ok 
them a greater. burden, to. the memory than 
the other? In like manner were all the, 
words of. the moſt extenſively, inflected lan- 
guage infleted with perfect regularity, it 


would not, in reality, be more complex 1 in 
n— of 1 it. 


The advantage of a language which 


* makes uſe of auxiliary words above another 
mh which hath recourſe. to inflection, in point of 
xl ſimplicity, is owing to this; that auxiliary 
ably. vords are of univerſal application, and do 
- | very rarely either affect, or are affected by, 
ple, 


the caſual form of the word they are annex- 
ed to; Whereas | It was never found. that the 
Ws ſame 
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ſame infle ions would equally Lite all works 
of the fame kind. And ſince; m giving 
names ro things, no regard cotild be paid to 
uniformity of termination, words thatmiſt 
de ufed in the ſame relations muſt be in 
flected differently, to expreſs them; dccbrd. 
ing to che difference in the vriginal form of 
che word: and tis berg prodfgioufly vation, 
It hach oerafioned, in ſome Jahgirages, fic 
variety of inflections as makes the Wan 


of them extremely HERES 


As to the poſition of words in differen 
Enguages, though in fact it be ſeldom quite 
arbitrary; itis (except in a few cafes) a thing 
that is regulated rather by an attention to 
harmony, or conformity to caſtor, than 
matter of abſolare neceſſity. 


Now lid that, no people . 


make their language complex by deſyt 
(for 
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| (for it cannot be ſoppoſed bur ther thoſe, pe- 


culiar advantages of the Greek and Roman 


tongues. which they derive from their being 


| complex, were, accidental, with reſpe& to 


them, and not perceived till long after the 
languages were formed) we muſt have re- 


courle m part to accident, and n. 


1 o account, for . 


Let us now Lappolo . 
firſt ſpoke the principal Northern tongues 


had their organs ſo formed, or that it ſo 


happened by accident, that they did not give 
the air a free paſſage out of their mouths, 
but made great uſe, of their tongues and 


lips in retarding and modulating it: which 
would produee a great proportion of con- 


ſonants in their words; and chat the people 
who firſt fpoke the Greek language were 
led by oppoſite eauſes to introduce a greater 
proportion of vowels inte their primitive 
Re2 words. 


1 
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words. This ſingle Teich woull 
make it eaſy to change or add to the termi. 
mations of Greek words: for the words ge. 
nerally ending either in a vowel, or a {ing 
conſonant, any addition might be made to 
| them, -without a ſenſible hiatus, or inter. 
ruption of the breath; which could not but 
often be the conſequence of attempting to 
make an addition to the terminations of 
words in the Northern e = 

Let us | Ikesile conſider that, ſince no 
people would invent new words without ne- 


55 ceſſity, it would be the moſt natural for all 


People to begin to expreſs variations in the 
uſe of words, by alterations in the words 
chemſelves; and that the nature of auxiliary 
words is founded on more abſtract and me- 
taphyſical ideas; as the attempt to define 
them will ſhow. The method of inflection 
therefore was firſt made uſe of by all nat 


ons, 
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| ons, as the moſt natural; and the Greck 
language would eaſily admit che continuance 
of it to a very great degree. Whereas thoſe 
people who uſed the northern tongues were 
not able to go much further in it than a 
few of the moſt common and familiar affec- 
tions of words: far the reſt they were ob- 
liged to make uſe of auxiliary words. But 

| that the method of inflection is the moſt na- 
tural appears to be further evident from this 
fact, that the moſt common words of all lan- 
guages, and the moſt common relations of 
words are the firſt in which infletions take 
place, and the laſt in which they are exter- 
minated; as in the ſecond and third perſons 
ſingular of verbs, the three perſonal pro- 
nouns, the plucal numbers of nouns, &c. 


But it ſeldom happens that that which is 
firſt in order of time and nature, is like- 
wile firſt in real excellence and perfection. 

R 3 Picture- 
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Piaure-writing was, undoubtedly, more m. 
tural than alphabetical, and antecedent to it; 
but, notwithſtanding, far inferior. Aud 


had the Greeks been aware of the extenſire 
uſe and convenience of auxiliary words, they 


would certainly not have made ſo great uſe 
of inflections. But happening in che fit 
rudiments of their language to have no occa. 
ſion for words corre] ponding to our ſhall, 
vill, may, muſt, have, & c. having no 
words to expreſs what we mean by to, fir, 
&c. and, whether through an affectation of 
brevity, or inattention, not repeating the 
Perſonal pronouns with verbs, they were 
under an abſolute neceſſity of inflecting their 
words according to what Grammarians call 
the caſes of nouns, and the tenſes, moods, 
and perſons of verbs; and, to have made 
their language perfe& upon that plan, they 
ought to have proceeded much further in 
inflections than they actually did: even till 
| the 
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the Grammar of the language had been as 


complex as the Chineſe method of writing. 


The particulars above mentioned for 
the radical difference between the ſtructure 
of a language like the Greek, and a lan- 
guage like ours: and from theſe it is eaſy 
to ſee how all the other particulars in which 
they differed from us follow-ed of courſe. 


As the Greeks could not but pay ſome 
attention to the analogy of the forms of 
their words, and perceive that all their 
nouns and verbs did not terminate alike, and 
had every other difference that the names of 
things and actions affixed at random could 
not but have; they would find it aukward, 
and even impoſſible, to infle& them alike : 
hence aroſe the arbitrary diſtinction of de- 


| clenſions of nouns, and  conjugations of 


verbs, 
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verbs, depending on the cafual form of wo] 
| "m 2 


For the ſame reaſon that nouns ſubſtan · 
tive were infledted, though not wich the 
ſame neceſſity, adjectives becauſe they are 
ſometimes uſed without their ſubſtantives 
were inflected too, and, that they might 
corre ſpond to one another, it was moſt con- 
yenient to infle& them in a ſimilar manner. 


Nature having evidently made a diftindi- 
on of ſex in many things to which men gare 
names, and the names of the different ſexe | 
differing generally, for obvious reaſons, in 
termination only: as equus, equa: lt, 
kena(a n wy began, agreeable in. 

analogy, 


(a) I make uſe of illuſtrations 228 the Latin 


tongue, becauſe they will be the molt generally 
underſtood. 
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analogy, to vary the termination of the cot- 
reſpondent adjectives according to it, and to 
fay bonus equus, bona equa.” Thus they 
became poſſeſſed of a maſculine and feminine 


gender, both in ſubſtantives' and adjectives. 


Purſuing the ſame analogy, they made a 
neuter gender, at firſt, moſt probably, for 
thoſe things, in which it would have been 
abſurd to imagine any diſtinction of ſex; as 
mare the ſea, cælum heaven, ſaxum a ſtone, 
Kc. and had they purſued this analogy 
ſtrictly, and claſſed every thing elſe that 
had no ſex among the neuters, the diſtinc- 
tion, though unneceſſary, would have been 
natural and conſiſtent: But dropping the 
analogy of nature, a mere fancied analogy 
to a ſex, or an analogy of the terminations 
of words to thoſe of others, which, on ac- 
count of their ſex, were before made maſ- 
culine or feminine, determined them to 

| | rank 
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rank others among the maſculines and feu 
nines, wich a ſtric adherence; to nature 
would have excluded from either claſs. 


Thus, for example, the fun having : 
ſtronger, and the moon a weaker influence 
over the world, and there being but tuo 
celeſtial bodies ſo remarkable, all nations, 
I beliere, that ufe genders have aſcribed 
the. fan the gender of the male, and to the 
moon that of the female. To illuſtrate the 
analogy of termination, it having bappendl 
that the names. of many males ended in wu, 
for inſtance, and of their correſponding ſe- 
males in a, many other nouns ending in 
29, as murus, were, by the analogy of ter- 


mination, made maſculine, and inflected like 
them; and, for the ſame reaſon; many + 
ther nouns ending in a, as agua, became 
feminines. 


There 
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There being two diſtinct reaſons for af- 
fxing the genders of words, | {o/ different as 


of (i gnification and termination, it could not 


but happen that, in ſuch a prodigious va- 


riety of names, aid terminations of words 


uence i | 
given at random, they muſt ſometimes in- | 
© two ö | - | 
g terfere; the ſignification ſometimes occaſion- | 
tions, N : ; ' « > & nd | 


ing a difference of gender' in the ſame ter- 
| mination; and, at other times, the termina- 


Q the . . - 1 N 

n occaſioning a difference of gender when 7 

E [i . | 

5 the ſignification was the ſame. 
r by 
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N OTHER ſource of different in. 
flections, particularly in the tenſes of 
verbs, was probably accident, and neither 
neceſſity nor analogy, viz. the ſame radical 
word happening to be inflected differently 
by different perſons, and different tribes of 
a nation at the ſame time: Theſe modi- 
fications (though ſuggeſted by the ſame ne- 
ceility of expreſſing the ſame new relations 
x | and 
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nd circumſtances, and therefore having the 
game ſignification) becoming generally 
known, and uſed at firſt. promiſcuouſly, 
would neceſſarily, in time, be uſed, in dif- 
ferent ſenſes, as far as the nature of the 
thing would admit. 4 

This may be illuſtratec by a very late and 
parallel inſtance in our own tongue. Not: 
. | long ago the words be and am were uſed | 
preciſely in the ſame ſenfe, and promiſcu- 7 
ouſly : but now all accurate writers apply 


t in- chem in a different manner; uſing am in a 
5 of Wl poſitive aſſertion, as I am; and be where 
ther there is any uncertainty in the event; as, 7 
dical I De. Though very frequently in conver» - 
lation, and particularly in ſome counties, 


we {till hear theſe words confounded, : | 


In this manner might the Grecl perfect = 
futures, and aori/ts, and many of the tenſes. 
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of the middle voice have been invented, t 
firſt by different tribes of the numerous un- 
connected ſtates of Greece, then have ſpread, 
and for ſome time have been uſed, promiſeu - 
oully; and laſtly with as wuch difference 
as the nature of things would admit of, In. 
deed at laſt the varieties of infleQion exhauſt. 
ed the diſtinctions of nature. a) 


It requires no words to explain in what 
manner the Syntax of the Greek and Latin 
languages became ſo complex, it being the 
immediate and neceſſary . conſequence of a 
multiplicity of inflections. 1 Ti 


(a) In theſe dblarvations j have had 1. wig | 


language chiefly in view. The Latin inflecti- 
ons are little more than an imperfect imitation 
of the Greek, and the manner of their deriva- 
tion from the Greek is ſimilar to the derivation | 
of the modern Greek from it, and that of ſome 
modern Eyropean tongues from the Latia, 
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This multiplicity of inflections could on- 
ly be formed While the language was in its 
infancy, before 3 it was fixed, and while, up- 
on the plan they ſet out wich, chere Was a 
neceſſity of inventing new modifications of 
words, For it is perhaps impoſlible to aſſign 


a ſingle inſtance « of any language gaining new 
inlections after it became fixed, and reduced 


to any kind of ſtandard, though neyer ſo 
imperfectly, by writing; or, perhaps, after 


it was ſpoken with tolerable uniformity by 


the people who uſed 1 it. 


# 


The G N added ae to + he _ 


ture of their language after the times of 


Hemer ; to whom likewiſe it probably de- 
ſcended unaltered from their earlieſt poets, 
The Romans, after. they became acquaint, 


ed with the Grecian language, and arts, 


(which was a means of perfecting their own) 


added not a ſingle mood or tenſe | in miratle Ah 
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dn of the Greek; though the ſimilarity o 
The two languages would have made it very 
|; Practicable. The remains of the Lali 
tongue ſpoken in Ttaly, France, and Spain, 
have not borrowed a ſingle” inflection from 
the original Latin, ſi nce: its revival in the 
veſt, when thoſe languages were very in- 
- and men of learning generally made 
uſe of the Latin in preference to them, 
Laſtly, the Engliſh, as was obſeryed before, 
Inſtead of enlarging and perfecting the caſes 
and dec lenſions of their Saxon -inothay 
tongue, hath almoſt dropped them all. 


There is, therefore, no reaſon in the 
world to believe that any language will erer 
acquire more inflections, and grow more 
complex, through the choice of thoſe who 
uſe it. It is with languages as with all cul- 
toms and habits; when they are fixed they 
are: not eaſily changed. Who would chuſe 
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ky of to tointroduce new words, or new modificati- 
very ons of words, when they found no new pur- 
Latin poles which the old ones might not 78 


? 


. | 
Pain, made to anſwer! 2 yo 


a ο . 


It is obſervable that ue the moſt poliſh- 
ed nations have ever been the moſt back- - 
ward to admit any alteration i in whatever re- 
lates to language, eſpecially in whatever 
| comes near the foundation of it. Were not | 
the Athenians the laſt to admit the new 
letters introduced after the time of Cadmus? 
Are not the learned men of every modern 


European nation convinced that both the 
Alphabets and Grammars of their reſpective 9 


languages might be greatly improved, and . 7 
yet what ſucceſs have the attempts of inge- 


nous men to make innovations met with? 


: 
. mw Ä 


The advantages and diſacrantages of | in- | 
fictions and auxiliary words in languages 5 
| 8 3 1 may | 
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may be illuſtrated by the uſe of 1 
characters repreſenting ideas, as the Chineſe, 
alſo ſome that are uſed in .books of ſhot 
hand, and an alphabet of letters, which re 
preſent ſounds. To a certain degree, ar. 
bitrary characters, by being ſhorter, may 
be more convenient than characters repre- 
Jenting words; as particularly ; in the nine 
digits: but, continued beyond | that degree, 
(as they are in a great, meaſure independent 
and unconnected) they become more bur: 
denſome to the memory than, the uſe of 1 1 

regular al Phabet; which, though perhap 
more redious in writing angle words, is eaſ. 
IV varied, and is as intelligible in the x new 
as in old combinations. 


In like manner, a few inflections, (one 
particularly to diſtinguiſh the plural number 
from the ſingular) may prevent tedious Pe: 
a riphrales; ; but if we regard the Gircuinſan: 


" 
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ces of Wadi we mould Bot multiply 
theſe conciſe forms of ſpeech till the rules 
of a language bear too great a proportion to 
[the abilities and leiſure waa the ö who 
are to uſe it. 


itrary 
neſs; 
* ſhort 
ch re. 
e A 
) may 
repre- 
e nine 
egree, 
dent 


Auxiliary words bring the rules, or 
Grammar, of a language i into a ſmall com- 


ſerved, and give a language a fairer chance 


bur: of being perpetuated. It ſeems to be na- 


ofz rally impoſſible chat the Greek and Ro- 
chap man tongues ſhould have been ſpoken, in 
can. their full extent and purity, except by ſcho- 


new 
ple a great number of their inflections muſt, 
of neceſſity, have been uſeleſs or ambigu- 


(one WM ous: Whereas the ſimplicity of the Engliſh 


ö pe, who uſe it, and have been inſtructed in 


N 
ces 


paſs; whereby they are the more eaſi ily ob- 


lars and Philoſophers: to the common peo- 


mber 2 it eaſy to be ſpoken i in its purity by 


the tew rules of it, and bids fait for preſery- 
ing 


hy _ —— Ono warn ——— 
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ing it unchanged to the lateſt ages. Thi 
will appear. more diſtinctly when we com. 
ſider the cauſes and manner. of the corrup 
tion of an 1 ugs. 


Having endeayoured to ſhow 5a Ms man- 
ner ſuch complex languages, as the Greek 
and Latin, are originally formed, and given 
a general idea of the conyepience or incon. 
venience of them; J Hall, in laſt place, 

conſider in what manner they gradually 
break, and particularly in what manner the 
ancient Greek ſunk into the moder n, and the 
ancient Latin into Lalian, F rench, and 


Spaniſh. 117. Of. <1 


I muſt ow that, in theſe ſpeculation 
a good deal muſt be left to conjecture, ſince 
it is not very eaſy to trace the changes of: 
cultivated language In its, progreſs to a ſtate 
of barbariſm; though 1 it be extremely ea 
t 
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to trace A barbarous langnage to a ſtate of 
perfection. Tphe reaſon is that all authors 
are ambitious of writing according to me 
pureſt | ſtandard of the language they make 
le of, In the introductions to almoſt all 
our Engliſh dictionaries, we ſee every ſtage 
of the changes of the Saxon rongue, down 


o the modern Engliſh ; but in Latin, we 
have nothing intermediate between what (in 
the view in which we now conſider the lan- 
guage) may be called _ 4 200 the mo- 
dern Tealian Trent | d Spantm; 
between the ancient Greek and that which 
is now ſpoken in Turkey in Europe. The 


The variations muſt have amounted to a new 


language before they would, knowingly, be 
adopted by writers in general. 


No perſons but thoſe who andibfiood-thl | 
old language would be qualified to be wri- 
ters; and, before the art of printing, very 

55 few 


N 4 | { | 
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few books were written for the uſe. of the 
common people. Sometime after the reni 
val of letters in Europe, men of learning 
wrote chiefly for the peruſal of men of 
learning. It is only in the accidental preſer. 
vation of yulgar ſayings, ſuch as acclamation 
ſongs, proverbs, &c. fey of which remain 
in Greek and Latin, that the intermediate 
ſtate of a language, between its perfettion 
and ren refluraion appears. 


jan 3 Janguage muſt neceſſuly 
grow leſs fo when the people who uſe i 
want leiſure to learn and attend to. all the 
minute diſtinctions of it, and they find they 
can be underſtood by methods which are 
eaſier and more imple. Thus we may take 
it for granted that, in the confuſion of the 
, Greek and Roman affairs, as the people, in 
| their manners, cuſtoms, &c. relapſed by 
degrees intotheir former barbarity ; the cle 
gancles, 


f che 
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reler- 
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maln 
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gucles, refinements, and ſu perfluities of 
their language were diſuſed, and they were 
content with making themſelves underſtood: 
by the help of fewer inflections than remain 


in their belt writers. 


But the preſent Ztalian,, French and 


Spani/p tongues, moſt probably, took their 


iſe from the. imperfect attempts of barba- 
r003 nations, to fpeak the Roman tongue, 
and particularly in the provinces; and that 
long before the diſſolution of the Roman 
empire by the irru arten of the northern 
nations. | 


If we conſider. the Grammar of thoſe: 
languages with attention and compare them 


wich the Latin, we may almoſt ſee the 


very manner in which they were produced. 


Fereigu nations, in attempting to ſpeak 


Latin, could not avoid! imitating the pr inei- 


pal 
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pal tenſes of their verbs: accordingly ve 
can plainly diſcern the form of them in their 
preſent languages. When people who hal 
not the advantage of a regular and perfect 
inſtruction endeavoured to _ ſpeak in Latin, 
they would naturally think of nothing bu 
of rendering the words of their own tongue 
literally into it; and when nations of the 
Teutonic original had rendered into ſome 
fort of Latin, or retained, their own articles, 
caſual prepoſitions, and auxiliary words 
(which, being fundamental in their own 
language, would be the laſt things they 
would part with, and indeed what they could 
have no idea of their being able to do 
without) they would find that more in 
flections were unneceſſary. The Roman 
ſoldiers, who formed the colonies, being 
no great maſters of the language, would 
make no great difficulty of leaning tc 
this barbarous manner of ſpeaking it. 1 

confirms 


e OMPELEX LANGUAGES. 2 17 
y we | 

their 
0 had 
erfe 

Latin, 
8 but 


confirms this conjecture, that the preſent 
Italian, French, and Spani/b tongues were 
originally called Raman, in oppoſition. to 
the native languages of thoſe who ſpoke 


| them. 


ongue 5 : = 
_ Greece being continually open to the 
þ t 6- , C * 5 

| inroads of the Italians, Germans, French, 
ſome . * 
and other northern Europeans; parti- 
cularly about the time of the Croiſades, the 
Greek language admitted a good deal of the 
idiom of the northern tongues in the ſame 
manner: though, from the forementioned 


ticles, 
words. 
* OWN 
they 
could 
to do 
re in- 


internal cauſes, it had loſt a great number 
of its inflections before; as was moſt ob- 
ſerrable about the time of the emperor 7. 


ö 
Oman $2 p 
linian, and this change had begun fo early 


bein n 
Ls the rtranſlation of the ſeat of the empire 


would from Rome to Conſtantinople. 


og 


3 1 | 
In the modern Greek, we ſee almoſt a: 
rms | 3 
f 2 literal 


; 
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| 
| 


| 


Eteral tranſlation of ſome of the Teuton, 
auxiliary verbs into Greek, in 93 
had, and for will; which of eourſ 
fupplanred a great part of their former 1; 
riety of tenſes; for the modern Greeks {y 
I had written, 
thou hadſt written, &c. 
I will write, 
Thou wilt write, &c. and to ſupply th 
place of moods, they have evidently tra 
{lated their own forms of expreſſing th 
modes of affirmation into Greek particle 
which they have prefixed to the commy 
infletions, | 
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ANGUAGEs would never be loſt, 
L were the People that ſpeak them ſuf- 
tered to continue perfectly unmixed with 
other nations: but they are liable to become | 


Xe +: corrupt 
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corrupt and extin& by the influence of other * 
languages, in various ways 9 | 


A language may be wholly loft in a very 
ſhort time, if the people that ſpeak it be 
ſubdued and carried captive by a nation 
that ſpeaks à differem language, and eſpe. 
cially if the captives be intermixed with the 
conquerors. Thus the Zews are faid to 
have loſt their language at the time of the 
Babyloniſh captivity: for after that time 
pure Hebre remained only in the facred 
books, and the modern Zews, who have no 
liberal education, ſpeak no other language 
than that of the country they are born in. 


A people having a dependance upon, and 
interconrſe with, another people, more con- 
* fiderable than themſelves, are in danger of 
exchanging their language, in time, for that 


of their powerful and more learned neigh- 
bours 
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bours. T hus the Engliſh ſeems to gain 
ground upon the Welch, and it may be ſup- 9 
poſed the French upon the Britannoiſe. | 


Neighbouring independent nations, ſpeak- 
ing different languages, but having an in- 
tercourſe with one another, cannot ayoid 
borrowing words from one another: and the 


h the ; 
; x k language of the contiguous boundaries mult : 
* the be a mixture of both, | 


One nation making an irruption into the 
country of another, and remaining with the 
inhabitants will, in ſome degree, introduce 

their language with themſelves, 


If the conquered nations be entirely de- 
ſtroyed, baniſhed, or inſlaved, their lan- 
guage will be wholly loſt in the country - 
In conſequence of one intire conqueſt, the 
ancient Britiſh language gave place to that 
T3 N 


ns | A \ > "x T | | ; * 
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of their Saxon conquerors in England, a 
became confined to He ales. i 


If the conquerors be numerous, and 
timately mixed with the old inhabitants, 
ancient language may undergo a very con 
derable alteration, not only in the change 

its words, but in the very genius and con 
tution of it. Thus the people of Tah, 
conſequence of the frequent irruptions 
the northern barbarians, have, entire 
changed their language, for another ol 
quite different genius and conſtitution, wi 
different laws of the modifications of worc 
and a different ſyntax. „ 


The French and Spaniſh, but particul: 

ly the latter, have had the very frame 
their language conſiderably altered by t 
Jong reſidence of the Romans among then 


Whereas Britain, being a later, and mo 


4 * 
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and, and Weitant province of theempire, though it re- 
Need almoſt as many Latin words as any 

| eigbbouring nation, did not change the 
and in. Mf:ame of its language in the leaſt. The 
ants, the elch have many Latin words though not 
y con. Wi maßy as the Engliſh (who received a 
ange of great part of theirs through the medium of 
1 e<onfti- mme Norman French) but neither of the 
faly, in languages have Latin terminations, Latin 
ions of declenſions, Latin conjugations, or a Latin 


entirely = ſyntax. 
er of 2 | 
1, with 


words, 


For the conſtitution of a language is as 
different a thing from the words of it as the 
conſtitution 'or form of government, in any 
country, is different from the inhabitants of 
cular. it. For as, in the one, the people may all 
ne of change, and the laws and form of govern- 
y the ment remain the ſame; fo a people may 
them: change almoſt all their words for others, 
but make the new ones conform ſtrictly to 


the 


more 


liſtänt 
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the Aſpoſition, and all the a. of 
the old. Thus the Latin word animal 
transferred without variation into Zngli 
but it hath not carried along with it in 
caſes, animalis, animali, &c. and the En 
gliſh plural is animals, not animalia. 

A poliſhed nation conquered by Barde. 
rians hath generally inſpired their fſayage 
conquerors with a love ſor their ſcience; 
which being to be learned only in the lan- 
guage of the conquered people, it hath, on 
that account, recommended itſelf to the 
ſtudy of the conquerors. Thus the Gret 
Language became familiar at Rome after the 
_ conqueſt of Greece by the Romans, 


When a cultivated language ceaſes to be 
ſpoken, it may reman in books, and when 
the introduction of the ſciences into other 
countries makes thoſe books to be ſought 

alter, 
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after, and the language, in ſome ſenſe, to 
revive, the only Kandard of that language 
zs the practice of thoſe original authors: 
whatever their practice will warrant, it is 
allowed, may be imitated: but every word 
or phraſe that is not found in ſome original 


nius of the language as to be in no danger of 
being miſtaken by thoſe who are verſed in 
it) is by ſome condemned as barbarous, be- 
cauſe it is uncertain whether the people 
who ſp poke the Lingnage would have uſed it. 


It ſeems, however, very poſſible to carry 
our ſcrupuloſity too far in this caſe, if we 
conſider the real uſes of reviving a dead lan- 
guage. Latin; though a dead language, is 
now, for the purpoſe of literature, and the 
correſpondence of the learned, revived in 
Europe . being not only generally. read, but 
alſo written by all who pretend to a learned 
or 


V 


author (though ſo far analogous to the ge- 
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or liberal education. Now it ſeems to be 
ſufficient for our purpoſe if the phraſes an 
conſtructions we make uſe of be ſuch a 
cannot be directly proved to be contrary to 
the practice of the ancients, though it be im- 
poſſible to find the very words, phraſes, « 
conſtructions in any ancient writer, Fot 
though it be poſſible the ancients might laugh 
at our modern Latin ſtyle, we do not write 
for their peruſal, and we are in no dange 
of giving the ſame offence to thoſe for whol: 
ule we. do write. Allowed forms of ſpeech 
have no natural, but ohly an arbitrary pre. 
ference to thoſe which are difallowed. I: 
language every thing is regulated by mere 
cuſtom, and in things that have no internal 


excellence, weſhould conſider only the uſe 
to which they are applied. 


The tranſlation of the ancient Greek and 
Latin claſſics into modern lauguages 1s df 
prodigious 


— 
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p | prodigious ſervice to improve thoſe lan- 
2 guages: for the Moderns, endeavouring to 
1 expreſs the ſentiments of the Ancients with 
6 exactneſs, will enlarge their own ſtock of 
im. words, and fix and aſcertain their meaning 
, with the ſame preciſion. Atpreſent, with re- 
Fa ſpe to the Greek and Latin claſſics, itis in a 
Ky manner the teſt of the culture and excel- 
. lence of modern languages to have good 
290 tranſlations of them, and the language of 
wok any Europeans 18 reckoned barbarous and 
ech unfiniſhed till they have attempted and ſuc- 
7 ceeded in ſuch tranſlations. | 
" As the chief diffic ulty of tranſlation conſiſts 
n in rendering the idioms properly, I ſhall in 
uſe this place conſider the nature of them. 

” There are few words, in any language, 
+ that are not made uſe of to expreſs more 


ideas than one; and not only ſuch as are 


analogous 
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analogous to one another, as the foot of « 1 


man, the foot of a beaſt, the foot of a char, 


the foot of a mouutain, &c. but ideas that 


have no ſort of reſemblance natural or att. 
ficial: as bear to carry a burden, and bes- 


a beaſt, Now as languages were formel 


Independant of one another, it cannot be 


ſuppoſed that any two terms ſhould denote 
a conſiderable number of the very ſame IN 
dependant ideas; but that, though it my 
happen that, in ſeyeral ſenſes, the words | 
might be truly rendered the one by the o. 
ther, the coineidence could hardly be fi 
perfect, as that, in every circumſtance and 
connection, they ſhould convey the very 
ſame idea. Thus the Romans faid cornu 
tauri, and we ſay the horns ef a bull; but 


| though the Romans moreoyer ſaid cor nud 
| exercitus, we do not therefore ſay the horns 


of an army; but, uſing another metaphor, 


not at all more natural, but what cuſtom | 
hath 
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bach eſtabliſned, ſay 15 wangs of an army. 
Where, therefore, the coincidence doth not :: 


J hold, a tranſlator muſt be obliged to have 
1 recourſe to different terms in his own lan 
Laage, to expreſs ideas for which the fame.: 
e term ſuffices in the n he is tranſlat - 


de ing from. 
ote | HS | 5 
„ Tober, many of our compound ideas. 


are not natural, but artificial and .arbitrary 
combinations of ſimple ideas; particularly 

hole of meaſures, cuſtoms, terms of; art, 
ard thoſe relating to all the abſſract ſciences . 
in general. Tn«heſe caſes; the occaſions and. 
circumſtances of people who ſpoke different . 
languages might be. different, and not. lead. 
them to form the ſame combinations; - ſa that. 

one nation, not having the ſame ideas with . 

the ocher, but ideas conliſting af different 1 
parts, it is impoſſible they ſhould have terms: i | 


hor, 
ton Wi? expreſs the m; as the talents of different» 
hath "ot ing nations. 


Te 
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nations, the oſtraciſm of the Athenians, in 6 
the , 2 the e 1 _ 
A tranſlator W — which con 
tain ſuch terms as theſe, namely ſuch as re. 
preſent combinations of ideas that were ö 
$i never made in his own country, and for 
wal which, therefore, he can find no names in 
j his own- language, mult either treat then 
as proper names, by adopting the very wor 
"8 which are uſed in the languag ehe is tran{laty 
ing from, or form a new word from tha 
4 in his own language, which come the neu- 
Ml: | | eſt to the foreign · deas that he would repre 
_ ſent: and without the one or the other me 
1 thod it Is . o tranſlate e Fabfully 
or indeed at all. N 


* all 1 Blige Ieviſe, ſuch ſoa 
are affixed to combinations of words as coul 


not be gathered from the component o 
q 
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| of them; much leſs therefore will they bear 
to be tranſlated into thoſe words in another 


language, which generally anſwer to thoſe 


component parts. Of this kind is the phraſe 
i] y a, there is in French, the joint meaning 
of which words could not be gathered from 


che meaning of them feparately taken. 


How abfurd would it be to render this 
phraſe in Englijh, by it Hat h thete. 


In this caſe, intire words reſemble 
ſingle letters in other words: that is, they 


have no meaning in themfelves, but the 
phraſe eompofed out of them is the leaſt 


ſignificant part into which the ſentence it 
helps to form can be divided; as, in general, 
ſingle words are the teaft e parts of 


a ſentence. 


Theſe complex kind of idioms are little 


eden to by thofe who ſpeak a language; | 


'U2z becauſe, 
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becauſe, from their infancy, they learn u 
- affix ſingle ideas to thoſe whole ſentency, 
in the fame manner as they uſually do v 
ſingle words: for inſtance how few Engl 
people are aware that 79 give over a thing 
an idiom of this kind, or a phraſe, - of which 

the ideas of the parts do not compoſe the 
idea of the whole; yet it requires but liiil 
reflection to make n ſenſible of it. 


N hen ſuch idioms as theſe occur in tran. 


"flaring from one language to another,: 
tranſlator muſt do what the people who 
uſe it conſtantly: do; that is, pay no regard 
to the words ſeparately taken, but, conceir- 
ing the idea, -expreſs the whole in ſuch 
terms as, in the language he is tranſlating 
into, are appropriated to it. 


Exact tranſlation is rendered much more 


-ifficult by the accidental aſſociation of num- 
berleß 
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T DUNI 1893 
berleſs foreign eircumſtances with che ge- 


neral meaning of words: For inſtance, a. 
word being much uſed by people of low and 
mean profeſſions, - may; from that circum- 
ſtance only, be rephted mean and vulgar, 
and be ayoided by perſons of a liberal edu- 
cation; and one word may be objected to, 
as groſs and diſguſting, and another be made 
| uſe of in preference to it, which conyeys the 
C very ſame idea, only in a less offenſive 
manner, 


This minute diſtinction in the uſe of words 
it is almoſt impoſſible to preſerve in tranflat- 
ing even from a modern and livin bg language, 
on account of the impfobability there is, that 
any words, in two languages, ſhould have 
both the ſame general meaning, and the 
| fime accidental foreign aſſociations; bitt it 
ls ablolutely impoſſible in tranſlating from a 
dead language, in which we haye hardly any 


3 means 


RESET; 
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means of tracing thoſe accidental affociatig, 


This is a great advantage which the t. 
mains of a dead language have over writing 
in a living tongue. In the former it is in 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh what is mean, vulgu, 
and illiberal; every phraſe which is handel 
-down to us by ancient writers is received a 
equally good and proper; in a courſe of tine 
thoſe caſual aſſociations are forgotten: 
whereas time hath not done this kind of- 


ice to the latter, but many words and 


:phraſes, beſides the principal idea they re 
preſent, convey to the minds of thoſe whoar: 


perfectly acquainted with. every circumſtanc: 
in the uſe of them, a number of other idea 


which have no relation to the principal ones, 


but which. adhere inſeparably to the words 
and may make the uſe of them very impro- | 


per, when, otherwiſe, no ee coul | 
have been made to them, | A by 
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The humour of comedy and burleſque 
writing depends very much upon this minute 
diſtindion in the uſe of words, as well as 

upon the changeable manners and cuſtoms 
of particular places. In; conſequence of 
this circumſtance, the moſt delicate part of 
the wit of theſe writings is temporary, and 


ed a local; and therefore impoſſible to be pre- 
tine ſerved in a foreign and diſtant tranſlation. 
ten: 2 26440 3}, be alpait off e 

| of- Nothing ſo directly tends to improve a 


language as the judicious tranſlation of valua- 
ble polite writings of other languages into it. 
For it is eaſy to ſee that the language tran- 

| flated into, by this means, acquires the very 
ſame power of expreſſion with the language 
hat is tranſlated from. Beſides, the tran- 
{lator, having nothing but his ſtyle to attend 
to, will probably make it more correct and 
harmonious than he could have done, if he 
Thos Yon had 
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had had both the langle and dennen, 0 
n to at che ſame time. | 


Coating endende in 88 vihervie 
than as ſerving to improve the language int 
which they are made, they cannot be too 
free; that is, provided the whole ſenſe of 
the author be communicated, and none of 
his ideas be Joſt or. changed, it is an adyan- 
tage that the ſingle words, ſeparately taken, 
ſhould not ſtrictly correfpond to one another: 
for, by this means, each language retains | 
its own characteriſtick properties, while their 
power of expreſſion is the fame. 
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* HE firſt attempts towards ſpeeth 


muſt have been automatic ſounds, 


excited by particular circumſtances, and lit- 
tle more than inarticulate expreſſions of 
fear, grief, joy, ſurprize, &c. (a) conſe- 

| gh quently 


(a) Notwithſtanding the powers of ſpeech 
might have been communicated, in a conſider- 
able degree, to the firſt parents of the human 


RE 
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quently men would at firſt ſpeak very lo 
and ſtrong. Agreeable to this, it is obſen. 
able, that children, in their firſt attemptsy 
ſpeak, exert their whole ſtrength. It isng 
natural to ſpeak low, till ſpeaking have be 
come not only perfectly voluntary, but e. 


ven Lecondatily automatic, and aſſociated 
with: Np fight Eg circumſtances 


| yy ans theſe diaet it is natural to ſip 
_ pole that, while language was imperfed, 
the buſineſs of ſpeech would be a matter d 
more labour than it is at preſent; and da 
mankind, in the firſt ages of the rl 


would, fro rom habit, continue for a conſider 
o A able 


1 Ms 2 


TT LIED 


* 


rice; het, fince it is ems to ſuppoſe it woull 
be only ſufficieat for the purpoſes of their own 
condition, we may perhaps « conceive more th uſtly 
ok the manner In which language was improved; 
by ſuppoſing mankind to have began 14 0 
ſmall a beginning as 18 repreſented 1 in the — 


* K 
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V lo ble time that vehement articulation in whic> 
bſerr. words were firſ F earned. et it DB 
"ptsty e 

Em The buſineſs ious and ſimple ſpeech 
vebe Peing a matter of ſo much labour to thoſe 
* ho firſt uſed a language, it cannot be ſup- 
Ws poſed that metre, or verſe ſhould: have been 
orroduced till a conſiderable time after proſe 
bad been in uſe. The latter is a matter of 
| * neceſſity, the former of ornament only. 
re. metrical compoſition requires that words 
teh placed in ſome regular order; fo that the 
a pronunciation of them may yield a kind of 
* harmony. This, it is eaſy to ſee, requires 
e ſome choice of words. Language, there- 
or | fore, mult not only have been formed, but 
ab 


have become pretry moun before aon, 
admit of verſe, Mot bnd 


The firſt verſes (like the rudiments of all 


The 


» 


other arts) were probably made by chance. 


Dd 
* 


. OOO er 


4 1 * — ' #7 ; 5 - 


e of th at firſt cala 
placed i in metrical order, would engage the 
attention. The pleaſing ſenſation accon- 
panying it would excite mankind, when they 
were firſt at leiſure to attend, to their lan. 
guage, to conſider the nature and manner of 
it; from whence the tranſition to imitation. 
is univerſally natural. | 


When verſe became tolerably familiat 
and eaſy, and before che art of writing was. 
invented, it would ſoon be perceived to be 
an excellent vehiele to convey the knon- 
ledge of paſt tranſactions to poſterity; ſince 
verſes are eaſily committed to memory, and 
the regularity of the meaſure helps to pre- 
vent miſtakes in the repetition. Thus, in 
time, would moſt nations become ſtocked, | 
with traditional poems, ſerving for memori- 
als of remarkable tranſactions; of which | | 
thoſe relating to their Gods bo Heroes 
would. 
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would be repeated add ſung i in their honour: 

at their feſtivals. For the invention of; 
Muſick and Poetry hath, inall nations, been, 

nearly cotemporary ; and there have always. 
been methods of adapting the one to the- 
other. The ſimple pronunciation of the- 
arcients being {low and raiſed, muſt of uſelte 
have been muſical, 


Things being in this ſituation, it is-natu«. 
ral to ſuppoſe, that the firſt things men: 
| would think of committing to writing (after 
the art was invented by them, or communt-- 
cated to them) would be theſe poems ; and: 
it might be ſome time before they would: 
thinkof making uſe of the art for any other 
purpoſe. Accordingly, we find in hiſtory; 
that, in moſt nations, poems were the firſt 
compoſitions that were committed to writing, 
and that, the art of proſe-writing was ſubſe- . 
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quent to it. Sir  Tfaac Newton. (I ſuppoſe, 
upon the authority of Strabo) ſays that. the 
Greeks, wrote nothing in proſe. before the 
conqueſt of Aſia by Cyrus, about, which 
time Pherecydes Scyrius, , and  Cadmu, 
Ma Jus Jatrotgen. writing in proſe. 


1 one meaſure of verſe Lane Soon! | 
out, it was eaſy to diverſify it; and make i it 


yield all the harmony it was capable "* 


All the harmony that the Ancients ever 
attempted to give their language aroſe from 
ihe proper diſpoſition of the ſyllables ac. 
cording to their quantity, as divided into 
long and ſbort, two ſhort ſyllables requiring | 
the time of one long one. To cxemplity 
this, take the following verſes of V. irgil. $ 


Tityre, tu patulæ recubans ſab tegmine fagi 1 
Sylveſtrem tenul mulam meditaris avena. 
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All the harmony of theſe yerſes conſiſts in | 
the proper diſpoſition of the long and ſhort 
ſyllables. And, according to the more ela- 
borate pronunciation of the ancients, the 
difference in the length of ſyllables would 
be more obſervable than it is with us. This 
regard to quantity did not in the leaſt inter- 
fere with the raiſing or depreſſing of the voice, 
which * called Accent. 


On the contrary, according to our method 
of pronunciation, it is impoſlible to diſtin- 
20. guiſn the quantity and accent, We pronounce 
into every ſyllable With equal rapidity, except 
ring one ſyllable in every word, which we pro- 
lity nounce with more force than the reſt; which, 
5 doth, in ſome meaſure, of neceſſity, occa- 
0 on aa production of the ſound, It is the 
Neegaolar fall of this accent that conſtitutes the 
| an | principal part of the harmony of all Euro- 

eas verſes, as in the following in Engliſh. 
| XR 2 Say 
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L Say why was man ſo eminently raiſed 

Amid the vaſt creation, why ordained _ 
Through life and death to dart his piercing est 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame? 


Beſides this, li kind of hanay 
hath been introduced into-moſt modern lay 
guages; which is the ſimilarity of founts 
the cloſe of the verſes, called Rhyme. The 
following have this kind of harmony, 


Know then this truth (enough for man to kao. 
Virtue alone is happineſs below. 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands fill, 
And taſtes the good'without the fall 'to ill: 
Where only merit conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſt 1 in what i it takes and what! it gives. 


Port 


8 


The principle therefore, or in f 
harmony, in ancient and modern poetry, | 
totally different: the former ariſes intire 
from quantity, the latter from the accen 
and ſometimes accent in conjunction vil 
rhyme, y 


| 70 
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F or this * 2 the ancient poetry Was, of 

the two, the better adapted to muſick; 

which is regulated chiefly by time, and per- 


| haps. the juſt pronunciation of verſes, ac- 
| cording to the natural length of the ſyllables 


LY TS Se f7 (eo As 


rmo 

J (with a peculiar raiſed tone of voice, and 
rn 

4 ſuch variations with regard to acute and 
und a 

: grave as that manner of ſpeaking would. ha- 


turally throw the voice into) might be that 
in which the principal part of ancient vocal 
muſic conſiſted. Whereas, in modern mu- 
ke, (unleſs a long note be contrived to re- 
ceive the accent through the whole verſe, 
which is ſeldom done, except in ſome 3 


ſongs) our poetry hath no more than an 
arbitrary connection with our muſic, and 
proſe ſuits it quite as well: but to ſing proſe 
would have been reckoned very abſurd a- 
mong the Ancients, it being a thing chat 
was never thought of or attempted by them- 
NA 113i, 5: 
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Our muſi 2. ted may be contrived to g 
correſpond, in general, to the ſentiment and 


paſſion expreſſed in a poem: for as the 
verſes may be of a diverting or mournful | 
nature, the muſic may likewiſe, upon the 
whole, tend to inſpire mirth or melancholy. | 


bur the particular words of the poem hare | 
Nill no real connection with the particular 
ſtrains of the muſic, How often do we ſee, 
in very good muſical compoſitions,” where | 


words are ſubjoined, the moſt expreſſie 
and important ſirains in the muſic to 


fall upon very trifling words in the poem. 
And do we not generally ſing the ſame 


notes to every ſtanza of an ode; not- 
withſtanding that the variation of the ſen- 


timent, and the different diſpoſition « of the 
emphatical words in the line,” ſeem to re- 


quire a proportionable change in the notes 


that are ſung with it: yet ſo arbitrary and 
general is the connexion between our muſc 
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and our poetry, that the adſurdity 3 is not 


perceived. 


Modern languages, and Engliſb in parti- 


Icular, do not admit of the meaſures of an- 
cient poetry; becauſe the diſtinction of our 


ſyllables into long and ſhort is not ſufficient- 


(ly apparent. According to the rules of an- 
cient verſification, too great a number of 
them would be long. On the other hand, 


the leaſt tendency to rhyme was condemned 
8s vicious in ancient poetry; till, in ſome 
late centuries, when the ancient pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin was forgotten, ſome monks 
compoſed Latin verſes in Thyme, but with- 
out any regard to the quantity. One of 
them is ſaid to have turned the whole Æneis 
of Virgil into rhyme, 


As the rules of verſification do neceſſarily 
confine a writer in the choice of his words, 
IN poets, 


. 
4p. 
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are not allowed to proſe writers. 


poets, in all languages, take e which 1 
This h 
called the licentia poetica, and makes the 
language of verſe differ conſiderably from 
that of proſe. In the Talian tongue this i; | 
very obſervable: for inſtance, anima, in 
that language, ſignifies he ſoul, in proſe; 
when, in verſe, it is changed into al, 
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o avoid, as much as poſſible, all 


general and vague declamation in 


the compariſon of different languages, I 
ſhall, in the firſt place, lay down rules and 
criterions of the value of languages, and 
ſubjoin 
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ſubjoin examples to the obſerrations 1 tall 


make. rides 4 


An attention to the uſe of language will 
infa us that, to the perfection of it, there 
muſt concur the three following particulars, 
In the firſt place it is neceſſary there be a 
ſufficient copia of words; ſecondly that 
there be no ambiguities of words or con- 
ſtruclions; ; and, laſtly, that the pronuncia- 
tion of it be not grating, but pleaſing to the 

ear. The two former of thele criterions 
contribute to clear expreſſion, and are 


-therefore the fundamental properties of a 
good language; the latter is a matter of or- 


nament only. Before I conſider any lan- 
guage in particular, J ſhall 'make'fome” ge⸗ 
neral remarks: upon each of the properties 
aboyemetitioned, | to Prepare the 1 to 
form a true Jnfiginent. 


With 


N 
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With reſpect to the firſt mentioned. paxti- 
cular, a ſufficient, copia of words. it may, be 
obſerved, that a language will neceſſarily, 
by ſome means or other, increaſe in propor- 
tion to the number of ideas and combinati- 
ons of ideas to be expreſſed by! it; and that, — 
till, in conſequence of the Mag An of 
arts and ſciences, the ideas. of a people be 
increaſed and diverſified, a copious language 
would be ſo far from being of uſe, that it ; 
would be a great incumbrance to them. . 
Having no new ideas to expreſs by their 
new words, Hundes of them, if they were : an 
uſed at all, muſt become ſynonymous. | A = pl 
copious language therefore ought rather to ll 
be conſidered as an argument of the 1 im- ms 
Wrrovcinent of the nation that uſes it than 1 
an encomium upon the language itſelf; the 


latter being only a conſequence of the 5 
| = 
former. 
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Again 
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| Again people equally cultivated upon the 
| whole may excel in different reſpects; d 
1 courſe the language of one nation will be 
„ more copious in ſome things and more de- 
fective in others: ſo chat, upon the whole 
the one may have no advantage « over the 
other. 


Moreover, it is poſſible that a language 
may abound in words, the differences of 
which may be very ſmall and inſignificant; 

with reſpe& both to the ſound (being el. 
fected by a ſlight change of termination, 
&c. ) and the ideas they convey. Suck 
a language may abound in minguteneſſs, 
and yet not have the real compaſs and 
extent of a language which hath fewer 
words but thoſe more materially different. 
The chief advantage of the former lat 
. guage will be reaped by the poet, and the 
orator ; as it will ſupply them witha greater 
choice 


a» wed Brad © n 1 


hoice of 3 Ane e any «nag ſen- | 
[ble difference in the ideas they convey. 
The number of words in the Engliſh lan- 
guage doth not exceed the number of words 
Win the Greek; and yet the arts and ſciences. 
treated of in Engliſh books demonſtrate thar, 
having more. knowledge, we have certainly: 
more ideas than they had. (a-) 


Secondly, A language ſhould not be am- 
biguous. Upon this head it may be remark. 
ed that ambiguity. may ariſe from two diſtinCt 
cauſes. . In the firſt place, the fame word: 
may be uſed to expreſs more ideas than one; 
"i whichicafe the ſenſe can only be deter- 
SC , 


3 
p (a) Tt is not however denied that minute. 
a differences in the ſignification of words are ſome- 
times of conſiderable uſe to Philgſaßhers; who, * 
i refining upon vulgar ſentiments and ideas, 


e ve occaſion to refine upon the vulgar language 
wh 


wo 
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mined by its connection with other worch 
as to bear a child; or to bear a burden or, u 
is the practice in fome nations, by different 
tones and ele evations of the voice, or differ 
ent geſtures of the body; accompanying the 
pronunciation of the ſame word. Secondly 
ambiguity may ariſe from a want of ſuffic. 
ent methods to denote the ſeveral relation 
of words to one another: for the ſenſe of a 
ſentence depends as much upon the connec: 
| tion of the words, as the meaning of them 


leparately conſidered; 


Sometimes the relations of words are ex. 
2 by other words appropriated'to thit 
purpoſe; as (to) in the ſentence, He gart 
the book to me. Sometimes the ſituation of 
a word may ſerve to expreſs its relation 
to other words in the ſentence, as Alexar 


der conquered Darias, or the relation may 
; MY : , bo 
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be expreſſed by the termination, as Darium 
vicit Alexander. 


Theſe are all the methods to prevent 
ambiguity, ariſing from a defectiye conneQi- 
on of words; upon which I would obſerve, 
that, in all theſe caſes, provided the funda- 
mental rules of a language be obleryed, am- 
biguity will be equally prevented: for, in 
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whateyer manner it -be done, the relations 
will be actually denoted, 
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All the advantage . of a language which 
hath recourſe to the order and diſpoſition of 
words to denote their relations is, that it ad- 
mits of no tranſpoſitions, for the purpoſe of 
the poet and orator, unleſs in ſentences in 
which the ſenſe itſelf will be ſufficient to 
ſhow the relation; as in this, T heſe things 
did Jeſus, or Feſus did theſe things, In 
whateyerorder theſe words be placed, though 
bs neither 
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biguity is but ſingle in one caſe as well a 
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7 neither termination nor partiele expreſ thi 8 
relation, no other than Jeſus can be imagjn, 1 
ed to be the agent; and the things referred = 
to muſt have been done by him; In other 
caſes, when either term is naturally capable , 
of being the agent or patient, _ a ſen- g 
tence admits of no cranſpolition. 2 


It muſt, however, be remarked; that, 1 
when the difference of relation is expreſſed MW ; 
by the termination, the diſtinction by place ; 
of no uſe; ſo that the means to prevent an 


in the other. For when the ſubject and at- 
ed to one place more than another, the 


place cannot be conſidered as  Giſtinguiſking 


But the advantage of a language that ex- 
preſſes the relation of words byerminations, 


PRECISION e 


above another that expreſſes the ſame rela- 
| tions with equal preciſion by particles prefix- 


ed, can only be in appearance, and the one 
| will admit of as much tranſpoſition as the 
other. Becauſe, as the particles accompany 


the word, in the one caſe as ſtrictly as the 


terminations in the other, their relations to 
other words will be known with equal cer- 


rainty in any tranſpoſition: as T heſe things 
did Feſus in Cana, or In Cana Feſus did 


theſe things, or Theſe things in Gana did 
Fejus.(a) 


7 a) Had the- modern European languages any 


particle to diſtinguiſh the accuſative from the 
nominative they would with much greater preciſi - 


on admit equal degrees of tranſpoſition with the 
Latin and Greek, as the leſs preciſion of the lat- 


ter ariſes from hence, that different caſes have 
the ſame terminations. E. G. in Latin the dative 
and ablative plural always, and fometimes ſingu- 
lar are the ſame, in firſt declenſion the nominative, 
pecative, and ablative are alike, in neuters, the 
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If it be faid, that fewer words are em. 
ployed i in one eaſe than in the other, iti 
"anſwered, that this makes no real difference, 
with reſpect even to the pronunciation, and 

| conſequently the harmony, much leſs to 
$I perſpicuity: ſince not only thoſe particles 
and the words they belong to, but all the 


words of an a intire clauſe of a Netenen per- 
tee 


1 Lk 


noniinative, voeative, and accuſative, Kc. Thi 
inconvenience is moreapparent in adjectives, thus 
bona is the nominative, vocative, and ablative, fe. 
* minine ; and nominative, vocative, and accuſative 
Plural neuter: when therefore other words in- 
tervene between the ſubſtantive and its adjec- 
tive the ſenſe will hardly preſent itſelf at the 
- firſt reading, as in 

Candida nec nigra cornua f unte Geras. Ovid 
de triſt. The Greek writers do likewiſe fre- 
Juently place a prepoſition after the caſe it 
governs, and ſo ometimes at a conſiderable dil 
tancce from it. See an inſtance Plut. Eth, 
P - [71] 

In ſome of theſe caſes, however, the difference 
of quantity would make a ſufficient difference 
between words which. were writteri with the 
ſame letters, in the pronunciation of the ancieuts: 


— 
2 
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fectly coaleſce in pronunciation; there be- 
ing, in fact, no greater interval between 
word and word, than between ſyllable and 
ſyllable: which was the reaſon why lan- 
guages were written anciently without any 
diſtinction of words. Suppoling, therefore, 
that the ſentences taken together conſiſt of 
the ſame number of ſyllables, and thoſe 
ſyllables be capable of an equally eafy: pro- 
nunciation, it makes no manner of differ. 
ence, whether they be divided, mentally, 
into words and partieles, or into words with 
terminations; ſo that it cannot be the uſe 
of articles, prepoſitions, and auxiliary verbs, 
in themſelves conſidered, that makes 
modern languages at all inferior to the 
ancient. 57 356 1 1 


Further, with reſpe& to. preciſion in the 
uſe of words, it cannot be but that the words 
of any language, after they have been uſed 

ah a 
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a conſiderable time, will acquire ſome de. 
terminate meaning: and in how many differ. 


ent ſenſes ſoever a word may happen to be 
uſed, at the firſt introduction of it, it is im. 


poſſible but that ſome one acceptation, at 
leaſt in the ſame conſtruction, or ſome fey 
analogous ſenſes will prevail at laſt, and all 
other ſignifications will grow into diſuſe. 80 


that it is in vain for any writer to pretend 
that, in any language, which hath acquired 


ſufficient copia of words, for the occaſions 


of thoſe who ufe it, he cannot expreſs him- 
ſelf with accuracy and preciſion, upon ſuch 
ſubjects as the people who ule it are accul. 


tomed to, No perſon can be at a loſs in thi 


reſpeft but for want of being acquainted 


with the language he would uſe. 


With reſpe& to modern Eure pean lau- 


guages in general, and the Engliſh and 


long 
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long uſed, without any conſiderable altera- 
tion (which they would daily have received, 

til} they had arrived to a ſufficient degree of 
preciſion, and ſuch perfection as things of 
this nature admit of) they abound with ſo 
many books upon all ſubjects of human ſpe- 
culation, or human practice; that a perſon 
who is maſter of all the powers of any of 
them will be at no loſs to expreſs in it all 
the conceptions and ideas he can wiſh to 


communicate, with the utmoſt certainty of 
being perfectly under ſtood by e who uſe 


the ſame language, _ 


The laſt welchen criterion of a good 


language is the eaſe with which it is pro- 


nounced: for, certainly, a language is not 
very eligible which requires a very violent 
exertion of the organs of ſpeech, or is inca- 
pable of poetical or oratorial harmony. 
Upon this head 12 obſerve, that the 
| number 
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number of conſonants compared with that of 
the vowels, in the ordinary combinations of 
them, in a language, is no certain criterion 


of the har ſſine ſs or ſmoothneſs of it: for n 


is very eaſy, by a proper poſition of them, 
to make a word which hath a greater num- 
ber of conſonants in it be pronounced with 
more eaſe, and ſound more agreeably than 


one that hath fewer. How many confonants 
are there to one vowel in the Engliſh word 


rand, and yet where is the harſhneſs of that 


word? If we attend to the articulation, we 
ſhall perceive, that the poſitions . of the 
tongue appropriated to thoſe conſonants ate 


contiguous, and do not interſere with one 
another: thongh it be certain that the folk 


tion and motion of the organs of {| peech may 


be ſo complex, in pronouncing different 
conſonants together, as conſiderably to im. 
pede the pronunciation; and therefore make 
it more difficult to be pronounced though i 

py 
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may not ſound very harſh when pronounced. 
In thisand the following. caſes ler the impar- 
tial ear be judge. 5 | 


Secondly, a long ſyllable is not of itſelf 
more diſagreeable to the ear than a ſhort one: 
for inſtance, what is there more harſh in the 
| pronunciation of the words ſtand, or blind, 
than to or for, Belides, a language that 
hath not many complex mono/yllables muſt 
have more polyſyllabic words to correſpond 
to them: for the ſimple monoſyllabic com- 
binations of letters are very few. So that 
the difference of time in ſpeaking different 
languages is never worth regarding: for 
inſtance ſtrength, or fortituda But the 
rapid pronunciation, of every language, 
| particularly in common diſcourſe, (which 
naturally ſoftens every harſh colliſion of the 
conſonants) renders almoſt all differences of 
this kind wholly inconſiderable. This is 
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very remarkable! in the French Pronuncit: 
on which is not much more conciſe than 


ken full and r 

Thirdly, i imagination any deception haye 
much to do in the buſineſs of pronunciation; 
fince we find that articulations which appeat 
harſh to one do not appear harſh to another, 
For inſtance, with how little reaſon do ill © 


neighbouring nations complain of the diff. i 
culty of pronouncing the Engliſh 2% as in 6 


the words that, then, thread. The reaſon Ml 


is that ſuch a particular poſition: of the or. Ml - 
gans of. ſpeech as the pronunciation of t 


requires is unuſual to them, and therefore 


they muſt take ſome pains to learn it. 


Perhaps none but a native can be a com- 


petent judge of the harmony of his own lan- 


guage, and to him che articulations of it 
es 


& 


H ARM DN Y ag 
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can hardly ever appear harſh, uhatever they 
be abſtractedly pram ous W fa- 
miliar. they are 9805 


The Mere Arabic: and other + Ea 44 
ern tongues are thought very ſwyeet and me- > 
lodious in the countries where they are, or 
have been, ſpoken; and yet they abound 
wth Gutterals, and Aſpirates, which, in 
their own nature, are the moſt difficult and 
violent articulations that the human voice is 
capable of. I the Greek frequent uſe | , 
3 made of (anſwerirg to in 
Hebreto) alſo of and (none of which A 

| were pronounced by the ancients as we no- 
pronounce them) a nd yet all people think 

the Greek to have been - A very harmonious > 
mulica] language. - 


at 
5 75 


Fourthly, we muſt not judge concerning 


ine a. of a language from the uſe 
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that is actually made of it by any one wil 
ter, but a number of the beſt, who hadi 
moſt command of it: for we- ſee, in ol 
own tongue, that the difference between tw 
_ writers, in point of harmony of ſtyle, i 
often almoſt as-great as between two differen 
languages. 


Fifthly, The real ſtructure of a com 
pleatly harmonious language muſt be ſud 
as will admit of any words or number i 
words to ſucceed one another with eaſe, x 
if they were one word. Too many cot 
ſonants therefore muſt not be thrown either 
to the beginnings or the endings of words 
_ otherwiſe, though the words, ſingly taken 
may not ſound diſagreeably; yet, wha 
combined with others like themſelves, ti 
concourſe of ſuch a prodigious number « 
conſonants at the end of one word. and tit 
beginning gf the next may not only impe 
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the pronunciation, and interrupt the ſound, 
but embarras the organs of ſpecch, and 


r 
rake the articulation harſh and diſagrecable. 
1 


Having premiſed theſe general obſerrati- 
ons and criterions, we may with the greater 
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caſe, clearneſs, and certainty, characterize 
the ſeveral languages that gentlemen of a 
liberal education have occaſion to make 
themſelves acquainted with, or make uſe of. 
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DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 


7 H E Hebrews were a people wh, 

I till their language was fixed, were, 
in a manner, ſtrangers to the arts and ſcien: 
ces; they lived generally under an abſolute 
-- monarchy, and, in their whole hiſtory thers 
occurs not one period in which eloquence 
or the art of . in public, is take 


notice 


. oy a 
— 8 . 

. 

«© 418 
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notice ok; Though, therefore, we know 


not the whole extent of their language; 
nothing but the ſacred books being come 


dawn to us, we may naturally conjecture, 


it could not have been a very copious one. 


With reſpect to its ſtructure, it is remark- 


ably ſimple and regular, conſidering the 
number of its inflexions. It is, however, 


in ſome things ſuperfluous, and in others 
defective; but cheſe apprehended ſuperflui- | 
ties and defegs are not peculiar to it, but 


common to it and moſt other Eaſtern lan- 
guages; and, being ſo general in that part 
of the world, it is poſlible that they may be 
no inconyenience, but rather peculiarly 
ſuited to the manners and occaſions of the 
people that uſe them. 


3 wh moſt remarkable ſuperfluity 3 is the 


fenders of verbs, and of the en wr 
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-nouns ; and its moſt remarkable def 
ſeems to be, that ĩt i is in a manner wholly 
incapable of combounding its words; though 
it excells all others in the exactneſs and re. 
gularity of the ſimple derivation of the 
greater part of 1 its words from a few roots, 


270 


It ſeems alſo very extraordinary that A lan- 


guage which deſcends even to genders | in its 
inflexion of verbs ſhould have no caſes for 


nouns, and that its preter and future tenſes 
ſhould be uſed promiſcuoully 4 the ue of 


the - conver ſe 7VUM, 


The Hebrew having no caſes for nouns, IM - 
admits of few tranſpoſitions: and; on that il 
account, cannot be well adapted to the pur- 
poſes of verſe: yet, on the other hand, 
ſince both nouns and verbs admit of a great Wl 
variety of prefixes and ſuffixes, the words if 
ſeem calculated to intermix with one ano- . 


ther without any diſagreeable hiatus, or ſen« Wt: 
{ble embaraſſment in the pronunciation; 2 
thing 


i 
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thing greatly farourable to aurkiiob | 
It may likewiſe be ſubjoined in this place, 
| that the poetical parts of the Old Teſtament: 
excell the poetry of all other nations in 
ſublime conceptions and ſtriking metaphors, i 
which are the life and ſoul of true poetry. 

The meaſure of verſe 1n this * is 


wholly unknown. 


This language hath a ſingular ad- 
vantage in the ſtructure of its verbs, ſince 
by means of its Pihil, Hiphil, and Hith=. 
pahel feveral very important modes of an 
affirmation may be expreſſed with wonder- 
ful conciſeneſs and energy. Nee 

Hebrew is probebry one of the moſt an · 
cient languages in the world: for we can 
diſcover no traces of its derivation from any 
other language whatever. Similar it is to o- 
ther Eaſtern tongues, but which of them 
| | Was - 
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Was the ether org it is im cipolſible, fo 


want of ſufficient data in ancient hiſtory, to 


determine. It is in every ref} pect a dead i 
| language, being neither ſpoken by any peo- i 


ple on earth, nor read but for the ſake of 


| underſtanding the books of the Old Teſt 
ment, which; are : written 1 1 


. IN; 
GREECE was the mother of ſcience and 
of arts to this weſtern part of the world: 


- conſequently, the language of Greece isthe 
fountain from which all our terms in thoſe arts 


and ſciences which were known in Greece 


are derived. It continued to be ſpoken for 


the ſpace of many centuries, each of which 
abounded with Orators, Poets, Hiſtorians, 


and Philoſophers ;. whoſe conſtant ſtudy it 


was to uſe it to the moſt advantage. It was 
alſo ſpokena great part of this time by many 
andependant and rival ſlates. 


The 


of 
. 


The natural. confequence of cheſe cir- | 
cumſtances was a redundancy of words, and 
conſtructions, and prodigious dialectick dif- 
| ferences in the Pronunciation and uſe of 
words. 


It ſeems ſurprizing that, notwithſtanding 
this manifeſt redundancy of Greek words, 
many hundreds of them are no otherwiſe to | 
be diſtinguiſhed from one another un by Lai 
their accent (the charafters o of which were 
| unknown to the ancients) as , vita; 
and „ ͤarcus. And in one intire ſet 
of compound words, the accent alone deter- 
mines whether they are to be underſtood in 
an active or a paſſive ſenſe. Thus 
is matricida, one who kills his mother, and 

is a matre occiſus, one who 

is killed by his mother. 
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There is, likewiſe, a great redundancy 
of 


$5 8 1 
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of Greek tenſes : at leaſt it is im poſſible for 
us to conceive how time paſt, for the uſe of 
ſpeech, could be divided into eight diſtind 
parts: for ſo many preterite tenſes of an 
active ſignification (including thoſe of the 
middle voice) the Greek verbs have. And 
indeed, to judge from the actual practice of 
Greek writers, we cannot perceive but they 


uſed many of them. ee 


C | 
There is too greit a F in the: ſyntax 
of the language: ſo that it requires ſome 
time before a perſon-can get acquainted with 
the particular manner of conſtruction uſed 
by a new author, ſo as ' toread him with 
eaſe or almoſt with underſtanding. And 
in the moſt celebrated and valuable authors, 
lo much is crowded into a ſentence, the 
clauſes are ſo diſlocated, and the conſtruc i. 
on ſo perplexed (a mark of exceſſive refine- 
ment in writing, as was obſeryed before of 
the 


?F 8 « 8 
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the concatenation of ſentenees) chat few who 


learn Greek are ever able to maſter them 
thoroughly. This is the caſe particularly 


wich T hucydides, and Demoſthenes. 


8 $ h 
o . . eo * 


In conſequence of the prodigious variety 
of words in this language, and the remark- 


able eaſe with which chey run into all poſ- 


{ible combinations, it admits of the utmoſt 


| preciſion, and the moſt minute diſtinctions 


in our conceptions may be expreſſed in it. 


This however renders tranſlation from 
Greek peculiarly difficult, for want of 


terms in other languages to expreſs ſo many 


degrees and ſhades, as it were, of ideas. 


On account of the happy mixture of 


vowels and conſonants, the unequalled copia 


of words, their eaſy concurrence, and un- 


parallelled tranſpoſition, in Greek, no poet, 
orator, or writer in general, could have a 


language 
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| la nguage more to his wiſh, N when once he 
was perfectly maſter of it: but the exten 
and intricacy of it (notwithſtanding there h 
many pretenders to the knowledge of i 


will keep the riches and powers of it u-; 


known, except to a few in modern times, 


Greek is a dead language, and hardly any 
attempt to write im it at this day; and in- 
deed one language is ſurely ſufficient for the 
correſpondence of the learned: but there 
are a prodigious number of books extant in 
it, of unf peakable valne for the cultivation 
of che human mind, and containing the 
orcateſt maſterpieces of, Poetry, Oratery, 
_ Hiſtory, and moral Philoſophy. 


The language ſeems to be original, both 
with Yeſpe& to its words and conſtrution, 
as we are not acquainted with any older lan. 


guage ſimilar ro it. The words that it i 


ſaid 


_—_— 


— 


Le 
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10 to have borrowed from the Eaſtern» 
tongues are very few: = + 1 $4: 


The Greeks were taught the uſe of Jet." 
ters by Cadmus, who is faid to have been-a- 
Phenician. But as he left Aſq about the 
time of David's conqueſt of Adumea (which 
was probably the natiòn that firſt of all gif: 
tivguiſhed itſelf for its application to the arts 
and ſciences) and many of the inhabitants, 
being obliged to abandon their country:, 
ook ſhipping at Tyre and Sidon in order to 
ſcek their fortunes in the weſt, it is not im 

probable that he might have been an Edomile. 


The LATIN. tongue doth, in many re- 5 
ſpects, bear evident marks of a Greek ori- 
gnal, the Latin declenſions, infleflions 1 2 
erbe, and ſyntax, which are the ſtamina o 
: language, ere analogous to the Greek as 
tar as they go. The Roman Jetters, and“ 


l Aa. e & A 
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a great number of their oldeſt onde; fe 
as pronouns, &c. (Which, from the nature 
of the thing, muſt have been coeval with the 
firſt rife of the language) are likewiſe Greek, 
'The founders of Rome, having been ſ e parated 
from the Greeks before the letters invent- 
ed by Simonides were generally received, 
the Latin alphabet varies in ſome reſpedi 
from the Greek. The Roman colonies 
were alfo planted before the ſtructure of 
the Greek language was ſo complex as it 
afterwards grew to be, became ede 
and incorporated with ſeveral nations of 
Italy, and roaming Celtes, and continued 
many hundred years in a ſtate next to per- 
fect barbarity, without paying the leaſt at- 
tention to their language. On theſe ac- 
counts, the internal ſtructure of the lan- 
- guage is much leſs complex than the Greek, 
and Jeans more to the apply. of the 
nor thern tongues. 


CE 


. ®-7D-T9V; ally 


The Latin tongue continued very "rough . 
and barren till the introduction of the Gre- 
cian arts and ſciences into Rome, from their 

| acquaintance with which the Romans deriv- 
ed all the copia and harmony of their own 

language. All technical Latin terms relat- 
ing to the ſciences and the more elegant 
arts are intirely Greek, and many Greet 
words, which the Roman writers had occa- 
ſon to make uſe of, (chat either could not 
well be expreſſed by Roman letters, or 
which, by reaſon of their termination, or 


on any other account, did not incorporate FR 


rery eaſily with their own tongue) it was 
cuſtomary for them to intermix, pure Greek 
as they were, in their own Latin compoliti- 
ons; and probably in their diſcourſes too, 
This practice began about Cicero's time, in 
whoſe works many ſpecimens of it may be 
ſeen, and eſpecially in his epiſtles. 775 
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The Latin falls greatly ſhort of thy 
Greek with reſpe& to the facility of the 
« compoſition of words, notwithſtanding i 
Tetains a conſiderable power of diverſifyig 
«heir ſignification by the uſe of prepoſii. 
ons, &c. and it hath a ſufficient number of 
adliminutives. From the Northern Las. 
+ guages, it derives a greater proportion of 
conſonants than the Greek ; but | is ſtill ſuf. 
ficiently harmonious. for the purpoſe of yer 
. (fication, 5 
'The Romans, having one ſeat of poye 
and of arts, allowed of no dialects; whid 
makes their language the more uniform aui 
regular, and the more eaſy to be learnel 
It hath very little of that ambiguity and in- 
tricacy in its ſtructure that is complained d 
in the Greek, and being nearer to the mei 
um between the extremes of ſimplicity an 
refinement, ſeems of the two to be mud 
ben 
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better adapted to the general uſe of man- 
kind. . 


Had the Romans continued a longer time 
unmixed with barbarous nations, and arts 
and ſciences flouriſhed ſome centuries longer 
at Rome, the Latin tongue could not have 
failed to acquire a copia of words equal, in 
uſe and value, if not in number, to that of 
the Greek; at the ſame time that it would 
have improved itfelf in point of regularity, 
and analogy with it ſelſ; which the ſtate of 
Greece would never have admitted in their 
language: on the contrary, the Greek lan- 
guage neceſlarily grew continually more va- 
rious and unlike itſelf. But, through an un- 
| fortunate turn of events, it happened chat the 
Roman language was ſpoken in its purity lit- 
tle longer than one intire century; after which 
it became greatly corrupted, and was ab- 


Aa 3 folurely 
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Tolutely a dead language, long | before th 
Greek, 


pos the revival of learning in the welt 
the Latin became the only language of the: 
Literati in Europe, who hardly made uſe 
of any other either in converſation or ih 
writing. Since the cultivation of the modern 
rongues, it hath not been ſo much uſed; but 
Mill it is highly diſreputable, in a perſon of 
a ſcholaſtic profeſſion, not to be able to ea. 
preſs himſelf correctly in it upon occaſion, 


The Roman claſſics are not perhaps, up- 
on the whole, inferior to the Greek; bu 
the really valuable Latin authors are much 
fewer than the Greek: and, without under. 
ſtanding Greek, it is in vain to pretend tos 
thorough knowledge of Latin. The ruins 
of the Latin tongue have greatly enriched al 

| 32 | the 
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the modern European e and do ſtill 


contribute to their 1 rene, 155 


The se e Holewcoin Spa- 
11/5 tongues have fewer inflections of words 
than the Latin; but more than the German, 
and Engliſh. For though, originally, the 

lame Celtick language was ſpoken in all - 
thoſe countries; yet, in conſequence of the 

greater proximity of Spain and Gaul to 

Rome, and the more intimate and longer inter- 
courſe of the nations, the languages of thoſe 
countries have deviated conſiderably from 
their original principles; whereas the Engliſh 
has only borrowed Latin words to incorpo- 
rate with its own, and the German hath, 
even in that ref; pect, borrowed _ from 
the Latin, 


The German language ſeems to be but 
lutle removed from its ancient barbarity, 
The 
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The French ks Ens have attained to 


their ne plus ultra; and the Englifh ſeem 
to be as near to its meridian as OD. 


The Fi renth * bach bin OE more 
intricate than formerly by a greate 
multiplicity of rules than uſe required, and 
the peculiarity of its accent and pronuncia- 
tion "hath an unfavourable effect upon it 
poetry; as it makes it incapable of that 14 
riety which is neceſſary to; true harmony, at 
the ſame time that, in common with al 
other European languages, it makes no uſe 
of the quantity of ſyllables 1 in verſe. 


The Wenden of the French monarchy 
at a time when language had begun to be 
attended to in Europe, and it became in 1 
manner neceſſary to uſe ſome one language 
4n the forms, of public tranſactions, contri- 
bured t to recommend the F. French as the pol. 

tical 
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tical language of Europe : it likewiſe intro- 
duced it into the European courts ; and it is 
alſo now become in a great meaſure the 


common language of merchants. 


| The Italian, of all the modern tongues, 
is the beſt adapted to muſic: for the ſtrue- 
ture of the language is ſuch as gives the 
freeſt play to the vowels, there ſeldom oc- | 
curring ſuch a concourſe of conſonants in -it 
as can ſtraiten or confine the paſſage of the 
found, : 


It doth not ſeem poſſible that any of the 
modern languages (according to the ſtate of 
improvement in the arts and fciences) ſhould 
want words. Whenever the want of new 
terms was perceived by a people, had they 
nothing to have recourſe to but the common 
| ſtock that nature hath lodged in the variety - 
of articulation that the human voice is capa- 


ble 
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ble of, they would. wont ſupply avitdic] 
how much more eaſy then is it to introduce: 
words already appropriated to the very iden 
they want to expreſs, either from the deal 
languages, or ſome of the living neighbour. Þ 
ing ones. Accordingly we find that we are 
ſtill borrowing words occaſionally from othe 
tongues, and the neceſſity or convenience af 
this practice will ſoon eſtabliſh ſuch words 
notwithſtanding all theclamour Ry be 
made * inn6yations, 
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H E race of mankind having, accord- 
I ing to the Old Teſtament hiſtory, 
had one origin, muſt have ſpoken one lan- 
guage, and this would continue to be ſpo- 
| ken 


' 
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ken without much variation while thei 
numbers would permit them to reſide near 
together. 


The preſent diverſity of languages is ge. 
nerally believed to have taken its riſe from 
the building of Babel, and to have been MI 
brought about by the interpoſition of the 
divine being: But it is no impiety to ſup- 

| poſe, that this (agreeable to moſt other 
operations of the -deity) might have been 
brought about by natural means. The 
poſſibility of this natural deviation ſeems to 
be deduced from the following conſiderations. 


fon =>, 


Firſt, The primitive language, or that 
which was ſpoken by the firſt family of the 
human race, muſt have been very ſcanty, 
and inſufficient for the purpoſes of their de- 
ſeendants, in ow” growing e 
with the world. f 


Secondly, 


UVERSITY: or LANGUAGES. a8. . 
Secondly, Not being fixed by. the prac: 


tice of writing, ir would be very liable tos - 
variation. „ Sr vo 


Thirdly; Suppofing the primitive lan- 
guage to have had few inflections (becauſs 3 

few would have been ſufficient) it would 

eaſily admit any inflections. which chance o 

deſign might ſuggeſt to the firſt founders of © 
diſterent families, or to their ſucceſſors. 
Theſe different inflections would conſe- 
quently introduce different conſtructions of * 
words, and different rules of ſyntax: and | 
thus what are called the very ſtamina of © 
languages would be formed independantly of 

one another, and admit of all poſſible > | 7 
varieties. 71 — 


Fourthly, Conſidering into what different 
clmates mankind were diſperſed, furniſhed 2 
with the bare rudiments of the art of f. peech, . 

| Bb. into 


* 
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into whit different ways of living they { 
and how long they continued without the 
art of writing (without which no language 
can be fixed) it ſeems to be no wonder tha 
languages ſhould be fo different as they arc; 
both with reſpect to the rules of infleAion, 
with the fundamentals of Grammar which 
depend upon them, and the words of whith 
they conſiſt. | f 


The difficulty which ſome allte ge ther 
is in concciving how languages ſhould ariſe 
in the world ſo very different, not only in 


the words, but in the manner of uſing them, 


ſeems to ariſe wholly from the ſuppoſition, 
that the primitive language was copious, re 
ocular, and perfect in all its parts: the diff 
culty of changing ſuch a language is allowed; 
but the fact, it is apprehended, is much 
eaſier accounted for * me mee hypo 


theſis, 
To 
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To cheſe arguments it may be added that, 
to a perſon thoroughly acquainted with the: . 
preſent ſtate of mankind, the prodigious di- 
verſity of human manners and cuſtoms may 
probably appear almoſt as difficult to be ac- 
ounted for as the diverſity, of W 


* 


only. 


Different languages being formed, in this 
manner, long uſe, and much more writing, 
rould, at length, : fix them; but leave 
them {till ſubject to the changes and revo- | 
Jutions that have been mentioned, and ac- 
counted for, in a procoding lecture. 

This eee eee is generally 
1; Nenplained of as a great inconvenience to 
ch he human race, in that it prevents ſo free 
„communication as there otherwiſe would 

e among men. This may be allowed, and 
o et, upon the whole, this diverſity of lan- 
; „ guages 


3 a * 
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-guages may have . of great cen 
dus; both asindiy iduals and a collective b doch 
"Io t the firſt place, diverſity of ge 
and diverſi ty of government (the one ni 
great meaſure. contributing to the oth 
tended to check the propagation of. vice 
falſe religion in the early ages of the wall ? 
This would help to prevent the eſtabll 5 
ment of any one ſpecies of idolatry in 
World, which might have taken place : 
conſequence of one common language, ar 
one empire, or much larger empires, a 
of longer duration than any that have af 
ly ſubſiſted. Whereas, divided as the {| 
of the world hath been, no ſuperior degr | 
of credit was given to any ſpecies of fil 
religion more than to another; by whit 
means, their mutual abſurdities have bet 
more eaſſ ily expoſed, and true religion ba 
bad a Fairer e of eſtabliſhing isa 


Sccondh 


— 
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Secondly, The Study of different lan- 
gu⸗sges hath a moſihappy. influence upon the 
human mind, in freeing it from many 

| prejudices and errors, which ariſe from ver- 
| bal aſſociations and analogies. We ſee that _ 
perſons who have no knowledge of more 
(chan one language are perpetually confound- 
ing the ideas of words with the ideas of 
things; which the compariſon of languages, 
and frequent rendering from one into ano- 
ber, helps to make us diſtinguiſh. 


We ſee, in particular, with what diffi- 
culty and uncertainty perſons who have 


" learned only their native tongue diſtinguiſh 

bd the parts of ſpeech, for want of attending to 

the different kinds of ideas which they repre- 
"Wl font. Let the experiment be tried upon a 

is perſon of good underſtanding, and it will * 

by found a conſiderable time, and i in con- 

* ſequence of very cloſe thinking, that he 

ſel 


Bbz * can 


W 4 


— 


can learn to diſtinguiſh the moſt obviouſly 


and adjurits, than by an attention to de 
nature of the ideas they preſent to his mind 
For inſtance, he will diſtinguiſh an adj. 


a ſubſtantive by its taking good or bad be 


name of a thing; an adjective, a.property; 
and a verb, an affirmation. And, asn 


— 
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diſtinct parts, as: * fubſtantives, adjectiven 
and verbs : and perhaps he will diſtinguilſ 
them, at laſt, rather by their circumſtancy} 


tive, by its admitting man or thing after it; 


fore it, and a verb by its being preceded by 
the perſonal pronouns J, thou, he, &c. al f 
not by conſidering that a ſub/antive is if 


this, ſo, for the ſame reaſon, it is eaſy u 
fee that, in every other reſ pect, the compi 
riſon of different languages mult be of 
finite ſervice to us in helping us to diſen 
tangle and e our ideas. 


How many 4 the avſurdities of the 600 
Un oi 


% 
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philoſophers, of all ſes, are we now able 
to trace up to verbal analogies ? the Latin 
tongue was too near the Gree# to be of much 
ſervice to the Romans in this reſ] pect. How 
many of thoſe controverſi ies in chriſtianity, 


which aroſe before the propagation of learn- 


ing in the weſt, are, at the bottom, merely 
verbal? How many of them were ex- 
ploded upon the firſt revival of learning and 
the ſtudy of languages? and how many are 
ſtill exploded by the ſame means at this day ? 


Theſe facts demonſtrate the unſpeakable - 


advantage of the ſtudy of different languages, 
To appearance, this is an affair of words 
only; but theſe words are, more cloſely 


than men imagine, connected with things, 


and things of conſiderable conſequence. 


To this, let me add chat, it were almoſt 


impoſſible that the nature and rationale of 


language ſhould Have been underſtood, while 
it 


Reg 
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language being thoroughly underſtood, f 
could hardly have been uſed with preciſion in 
many particular caſes; let it, originally, 
baye been ever ſo perfect; and mankind, 
K having no general principles of language to i 
have recourſe to, to help- them to correct 
and adjuſt it, as new occurrences aroſe; it 
is not impoſſible but that the inconvenien- 
ces of this one, univerſal language might ul- 
timately, have exceeded thoſe ariſing from 


evidence to a ſpeculative mind! in favour of 


it had continued one and invariable; | The 
little light that hath yet been ſtruck out up. 
on the ſubject of language in general hath 
- reſulted from the compariſon of the proper. 
ties of different Janguages actually ſubſiſiing 


- 


For want of the grounds of this univerſal 


the uſe of different languages. 
It may, likewiſe; give ſome additional 


theſe a FSUMENtS, to conſider bow analogous N 
es thoſs | 
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thoſe ſuppoſed benefits ariſing. from the di- 
verſity of languages are to the reſt of the 
works of nature: ſince we have reaſon, be- 
lieve that all evils, whether neceſſary to, 
or permitted in this world, are both fempo- 
rary, and, while they continue, ſalutary:; 


that is, relatively ſo, and the ſtate of every 
thing connected with them conſidered. 


There have been ſome men of learning 
who flattered "themſelves with the proſpe& 
of the intire ceſſation of this diverſity of lan- 


p guages; and ſeveral projects have been ſet Y J | f 
. on foot to conſtruct one philoſophical lan n. | 
: guage, which ſhould be adaquate to all the -7 f | 
purpoſes of ſpeech, and be without thoſe ji 
ſuperfluities, defects, and ambiguities, either 1 
| in words or ſtructure, with which all lan- | | 
guages actually abound. This language, it . [ 1 
F is ſuppoſed, would recommend itſelf to the : | | 
| literati for the eaſe and preciſion attending H 
f | the 1 
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the K. f it, and by rs become che 
grape o of che whole ernte 1 arr 


„ he A rational 6 of an ib | 1 
and philoſophical language is that Which N 
Dr. Wallis hath delineated 1 in his elaborate 
treatiſe upon the fabje&, and of which the 

Following is a {ketch. 


Having in the gelt * with prodigious i 
labour and exactneſs, diſtributed allthings to 
which names are given into claſſes, under 
forty genuſes or general heads (ſome of 
which however are fubordinate to others) 
he aſſigns a ſhort and ſimple character to each 

of theſe forty genuſes, a definite variation 
of the character to each difference under the 
genuſes, and a further variation for each 
ſpecies, &c. By this means the characters 
repreſoming all things that have names have 
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the ſame analogies- with, one another that 
the things aer have, "on! 

characters bolus provided. for the x names 
of things, the Grammatical diſüinctions of 
words, numbers tenſes, - perſons, Voices, &c. 
are denoted by ſome appendage to the 
character. 2 

In this manner may we be furniſhed with 
an univerſal character. which thall repreſent 
ideas directly without the inter vention of 
any ſounds, and which may be cqually 
underſtood - by es ag: any language 


whatever. 


To make this character effable, the 
Doctor appropriates a ſingle: ſound to the 
characters repreſenting ' each genus and dif- 
ference, and alſo to each variation and ap- 
pendage before mentioned: and they are 

to 
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ed to all the parts of the moſt complex 


had applied this character to repreſent their 


language are fo few, and the combination 
of them ſo eaſy, that the doctor ſays he 
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fo contrived, that the fi nag ſounds adapt: 


character 75 be pronounced WHEY cafe as 
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By this means any people, after they 


ideas, might ſoon learn to read it in the 
ſame manner as any other people; where- 
by, in converſation as well as in writing, 
they might make themſelves perfeRy u un⸗ 
derſtood by one another. 


» 3% 


The elements of this character and 


doth not doubt, but that a perſon of a 
good capacity and memory may, in one 
o7 months - ſpace, attain to a good readineſs 
« of expreſſing his mind this way, either] in 
« the character or language,” 22 
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As the names of individuals cannot be 
e in tables of A 002 and I their” 


+ 5. *% 


| alphabet of all the cmple aniicatns of 
the human voice; to which he hath aſſi igned 
two ſets of characters, to be uſed at pleaſure: . 
the one conſiſts of ſhort and plain ſtrokes, 
the other is a kind of delineation of the po- 


ſtion of the en in forming the articala=- 
tions. 


y 
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— 
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Whenever this noble project is reſumed}, 
; it ſeems to be impoſlible to proceed upon at 
better plan than this. The principal thing: 
e bar is wanting to the perfection of it is a 
more perfect diſtribution of things into claſſes - 
than, perhaps, the preſent ſtate of Knows - 
F | ledge can enable us to make, 


At preſent leni, kogvage elf as 
an abſtract ſcience; is not ſufficiently unders - 
ſiood to ſucceed in ſo grand a ſcheme; and 

„ Whether: 
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+ whether the preſent diverſity of his 
will, in any finite time, have anſwered all 


the ends it is capable of, and the ceſſation 
of it be deſirable, is what we have not az 
vet data ſufficient to determine with certain. 
ty. Orherwiſe, that ſuch a deſign may be 
effected, in ſome diſtant ages of the world, 
- when the powers of language and of nature 
- ſhall be more perfectly underſtood, doth 
not ſeem ſo improbable as many of the pre · 
ſent actual diſcoveries in philoſs pb muſt hae 
ſeemed to all men, but a century ago, 


Perhaps. the analogy, of nature may give 

us ſome. encouragement. to expect ſuch an 

event. For ſince all other evils and incon- 

veniences have final cauſes, which term: 

nate by the means of thoſe very evils, the 
3 diverſity of languages, when it hath com- 
: pleatly anſwered all the preſent uſes of it, if 
. cd allo contribute do its own extermination | 
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de H E books to which I would refer 

T the ſtudent, who is deſirous of mak- 
ire ing himſelf more perfectly acquainted with 
h WM ſeveral of the ſubjects treated of in this 
re- N courſe, are thoſe mentioned below. | | 


The ſameneſ⸗ * method, unavoidable i in 
ſuch a ſubject, makes references to particu- 
lar parts of the general treatiſes quite ſuper- 
uous; and the ſubjects of the _ treatiſes 
are mentioned in the liſt itſelf. 


From Raund 1 was ; ſupplied with a 
great part of choſe notes which relate to the 
peculiarities in the ſtructure of ſome of the 7 
ian and American languages. If the 
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-author had had the goal Forums, to meet 


with more books (Which are probably extant) 
of the ſame kind; viz. which treat of the 


- peculiarities - of foreign tongues, he would 


have had an opportunity of. making | ti 


-treatiſe much more valuable. and entertain: 
ing. If any perſon, into whoſe hands ti 
pr. APs may accidentally. fall,  woull 


«dire him to ſuch books, he will thankful 
ly ee the favour. 
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| A general. — — granimar, t 
Meſſicurs de port royal; as alſo their Lat 
and Greek ; grammars. , 


Harris's Hermes. 


Bayley's introduction to Lyguages. | 
Rober ton! 8 method of ane Hebrew, | 
Introduction 


Hartley on man. Ch. zd. Section I, a 


word 
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words, and the ideas aſſociated with them. 


Du Freſne's Gloſſary of the modern 


Greek. Preface. 

uld Ea . 2 | 
hi Hadrian Reland's miſcellaneous diſſerta- 
ins tons, vol. 3d. ho 


a Richards Welch Grammar, Di6ionary 


* Wilkins 8 Effiy towards a real Charafter 
| i philoſophical language. 


® | Brerewood on \ Languages. . tran A CY? 


tin 


Sharpe's two diſſertations on the origin, 
conftruion, diviſion, and. relation of lan- 
guages; and the original powers of letters. 


Had the author ſeen this laſt ingenious 
performance in time, he would not have 
alſerted as at p. 276, that the words which 
che Greeks are ſaid to have borrowed from 
* eaſtern languages were very few. 
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35 10 mould have the ideas ſhall have the idea 
50 21 men man. 

65 6 Rn - than words. 

68 12 Danube || the Danube. 

6 5 Plural tte Plural. 

71 2 Note. clamat __edifcavit 

88 3 Note. hath have. 

95 T2 Note. other others. 
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109 22 Note. int. mn to. 

116 19 are „ 
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131 9 mar mutari. 1 
136 10 Boetians _ Beotians. 
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